TRAIGHT 
“ALCIUM 
“HLORIDE 


SAFE AND 
GUARANTEED 
The Calcium Chloride made 
by the companies listed in this 
advertisement is guaranteed 
to contain no Magnesium 
Chloride or harmful impurities. 


‘a “SAFETY FIRST, 
CERTAINLY. 


and then something more!” 


We want you to know that straight Calcium Chloride is the standard of safety 
among refrigerating brine mediums. Then, too, it offers another important 
advantage that you will want for your plant. 

Straight Calcium Chloride is the only efficient low temperature brine medium. 

Calcium Chloride brine can be circulated at temperatures far lower than 
ordinary brines, which means that it enables your refrigerating plant to get 
more done and still require less pumping and circulating. That naturally cuts 
down the cost of operation. 

Write to one of the companies sponsoring this advertisement and get in- 
formation regarding this modern economical brine medium. Ask for booklet 1845. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE pasostaied COMMITTEE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION. - - - - - + 61 Broadway, New York 
THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS COMPANY- - - - - - - - Barberton, Ohio 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - - - - Midland, Michigan 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


THE SAFE BRINE MEDIUM 


























The “BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 





Made in 
5 Sizes 


For motor 
or pulley 


A Necessary Machine 
for producing QUALITY SAUSAGE 








For Curing 
the Meat 


OST large sau- 

sage manufac- 
turers use the 
“BUFFALO” Mixer 
for curing the meat, 
after it is run 
thorough the 1” 
hole plate in the 
grinder, to mix 
the salt and cure 
thoroughly before 
the meat is put 
through the silent 
cutter. 


This produces a uni- 
formly flavored prod- 
uct and is important 
for high grade sau- 
sage. 








NE of the most important machines in the 


modern sausage room is a practical mixer. 


To make a good sausage, it must be mixed 
thoroughly — and evenly. 


The “BUFFALO” Mixer has scientifically ar- 
ranged mixing arms that operate more like hand 
mixing than any machine ever invented. 


These specially designed arms are so placed that 
no meat ever remains in the same position. The 
arms on one side turn the meat over to the arms 
on the other side and vice versa. 


The contents are emptied in a few seconds’ time, 
without touching the meat by hand. 


It will pay you to investigate this machine 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Refrigerating Pre-Cut Meats with Frozen Brine 


An Old Idea Brought Up-to-Date Offers 
Possibilities to Secure Retail Store 
And Truck Refrigeration at Small Cost 


One of the problems generally 
connected with the merchandising 
of pre-cut, packaged meats, both 
frozen and unfrozen, is proper 
temperature maintenance. 

These temperatures must pre- 
vail from the time the meats 
leave the meat plant until they 
are delivered to the consumer. 

The problem is to adapt pres- 
ent means of securing and hold- 
ing low temperatures to specific 
conditions, rather than to find 
new methods for securing the de- 
sired results. 

In large measure this problem 
centers in the retail store. At 
the present time this is the weak 
link in the distribution chain, 
particularly for quick - frozen 
meats. And it is the one with 
which packers who contemplate 
putting quick-frozen meats on the 
market are most concerned. 


When the packer puts his name and 
trade mark on a package of meat, he 
has a direct interest in it from the 
time it leaves his plant until it arrives 
in the home of the consumer. Any de- 
terioration, which might come as a re- 
sult of improper temperatures in the 
retail store or in delivery, would react 
to his disadvantage. 


Shall Showcases Be Serviced? 


This factor is-causing some packers 
who are planning to put pre-cut, pack- 
aged meats on the market to consider 
seriously the advisability of assuming 
the responsibility of furnishing some 
retailers with storage and display cases 


or dispensing cabinets. These might 
be serviced in much the same manner 
that the ice cream manufacturer serv- 
ices the druggist’s ice cream holding 
cabinet. 

The packer would rather not do this. 
The investment would be considerable 
and he would be adding to his troubles. 
But on the other hand, it is thought 
that some of the smaller retailers, par- 
ticularly at the start, will not handle 
enough pre-cut meats to justify any 
considerable investment for equipment 
necessary to stock them. 

Others will be skeptical of the sal- 
ability of the merchandise and will be 























FROZEN BRINE COOLED SHOWCASE. 


Rear view of low temperature showcase 
designed for frozen brine refrigeration. It 
measures 62 in. high, 60 in. long and 30 in. 
wide and has both storage and display 
compartments. It has a capacity of 1,000 
lbs. of meat. 


Refrigeration is supplied by 10 brine 
cans, five of which are renewed each day. 
Temperatures as low as 5 to 10 degs. 
above zero Fahr. in the storage and dis- 
play sections are possible. (Drawing copy- 
righted by Tyle. Kay Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 


reluctant to risk anything to determine 
the facts for themselves. In these in- 
stances the packer would be able to 
hasten the distribution of the mer- 
chandise by aiding these retailers to 
finance the. purchase of equipment. 
And he could be sure that his products 
would reach the consumer in first-class 
shape by servicing the case until the 
retailer learns how to do so. 


Old Method Being Revived. 


Assuming that the packer will want 
to take more than a passing interest 
in the manner in which his products 
are displayed and stored in the retail 
store, what methods of refrigeration 
can he install—if he elects to assume 
such a policy—or recommend to his 
customers ? 

There are three well-known retail 
store refrigeration methods in rather 
wide use at the present time. These 
are refrigeration by mechanically-oper- 
ated equipment, by solid carbon dioxide, 
and by ice and salt. The application of 
all three of these methods in trucks 
and showcases is well known and will 
not be considered at this time. 

There is another method of refriger- 
ation, however, which can be put to 
many uses. The packer who is study- 
ing refrigerating methods as they apply 
in distribution and in the retail store, 
probably will want to consider this 
method. 

Frozen Brine Cooling. 

Brine frozen in metal cans has not 
found very wide application as a re- 
frigerating medium in the meat indus- 
try, although some meat plant engi- 
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BRINE CAN REFRIGERATED COMPARTMENT TRUCK. 
The body of the truck is divided longitudinally by a partition through the center, 


with compartments on each side. 


A indicates compartments for containing cans of 


frozen brine to be distributed to retail stores; B, food carrying compartments; C, com- 


partments for brine cans to refrigerate 
compartment. 
neers believe it can be used to advan- 
tage for refrigerating trucks and show- 
cases. 

It has been used to a limited extent 
for refrigerating trucks, but the advent 
of quick-frozen meats has caused a re- 
vival of interest in the method. Some 
meat plant merchandisers are now 
studying it to learn just how it may fit 
into meat distribution methods. 

One important feature of this meth- 
od of refrigerating is that the packer 
already has his refrigerating equipment 
with which to freeze the brine. There- 
fore the investment would be compara- 
tively small, being limited to the pur- 
chase of the cans and the installation 
of a room for freezing and holding 
them. The temperature desired can be 
regulated by the density of the brine 
inclosed in the cans. 

One company pioneering this meth- 
od of refrigeration has had _ success 
serving the ice cream manufacturers. 
Members of this firm foresee a widen- 
ing field for brine can refrigeration in 
the meat industry for refrigerating re- 
frigerator cars, trucks, showcases and 
retail store dispensing units. The 
cheapness of the method, its cleanliness 
and reliability and the fact that uni- 
form temperatures as low as 5 to 10 
degs. are possible over periods as long 
as 48 hours with one charging of cans 
are the factors which will win recog- 
nition for this method, they say. 

Cost to Freeze Brine Is Small. 


The cans manufactured by this com- 
pany are about 18% in. long and in 
cross-section are an equilateral triangle 
with a base 4% in. wide. A can filled 
with brine weighs 10 lbs. The density of 
the brine is such that it freezes at 3 
degs. F., although the cans are usually 
charged at a temperature of —15 degs. 
The cans are constructed of Armco 
iron and are lead coated after fabrica- 
tion. 


foods in transit; D, rear food carrying 


(Photograph copyrighted by Tyler Kay Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 


While, as mentioned before, the use 
of frozen brine for refrigeration in the 
meat industry has been limited, it has 
been used quite extensively for truck 
and dispensing cabinet refrigeration in 
the ice cream industry and some data 
on performance are available. 

The cost of freezing a can, it has 
been determined, is %c. One can, it is 
said, will take care of the heat leakage 
of 11 sq. ft. of properly insulated sur- 
face and will maintain a temperature 
of from 5 to 10 degs. within a dispen- 
sing unit of this size for 24 hours or 
longer. 


Special Cases Designed. 


For the retail store, dispensing units 
and display cases have been designed 
to be refrigerated with cans of frozen 
brine. One cabinet measuring 30 in. 
high, 36 in. long and 24% in. wide has 
a storage space of 4 cu. ft., and will 
hold 190 lbs. of meat. It is refrig- 
erated with six or eight cans of brine 
placed in compartments on each side 
of a central storage space. The meats 
are dispensed through a door in the top. 








Order Your 


Convention Number 


A limited number of copies 
of the Official Convention 
Number of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER are available for 
those who desire to keep the 
record or a memento of the 
Silver Anniversary Conven- 
tion. 

Orders will be filled until 
the supply is exhausted, not 
over 5 to an order, at $1.00 
each. 

Address THE NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Remit with order. | 
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This cabinet has no display feature. 

Another dispensing cabinet designed 
to be refrigerated with frozen brine 
measures 48 in. high, 60 in. long and 30 
in. wide. It has 33 cu. ft. storage 
capacity and will hold 1,000 lbs. of 
meats. Two compartments are pro- 
vided, access to which is through doors 
in the front. The brine cans are placed 
on a shelf above these compartments. 

A display and storage case designed 
for frozen brine refrigeration is also 
available. This is of the conventional 
design with the display section above 
and the storage section below. It has 
a capacity of 1,000 lbs. The brine can 
compartment is between the two sec- 
tions. 


Refrigerating Cost Small. 


This case has been designed to hold 
ten cans of frozen brine. When this 
number are used the temperature of 
the case can be held at 5 to 10 degs. 
for 24 hours or longer with one charg- 
ing of cans. The practice, however, is 
to remove 5 cans one day and replace 
them with fresh frozen ones. The next 
day the other five cans are removed 
and replaced. Each can, therefore, re- 
mains in the case for 48 hours. Con- 
sidering that the cost of freezing the 
cans is very low, and not counting the 
cost of bringing the cans to the case 
and removing them, the cost of refrig- 
eration has been determined at about 
2/100c per lb. of product per day. 

Were the packer to furnish and ser- 
vice the case, using this method of re- 
frigeration, the cost of inserting fresh 
cans in the case and removing spent 
ones would be very small, inasmuch as 
this servicing probably would be done 
by the truck driver who delivered the 
meats to the case. 


In any event the total cost of refrig- 
eration to the retailer would be depend- 
ent on the temperature desired within 
the dispensing cabinet or showcase. 
This would be regulated by the number 
of cans of frozen brine used. If a tem- 
perature low enough to hold frozen 
meats was desired, the frozen brine can 
compartment would be filled. If the 
case was to hold fresh, unfrozen meats 
fewer cans would be needed. 


Method Can Be Used in Trucks. 


Any packer or other supplying this 
method of refrigeration would have to 
have delivery equipment for delivering 
the charged cans and returning the 
spent cans for recharging. In this case 
it would be economical for the packer 
to design his truck bodies to carry 
spent and charged cans as well as 
meats. Designs for a truck to be re- 
frigerated with cans of frozen brine 
and with space for charged and spent 
cans are available. 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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Russia Will Americanize Her Meat Industry 


Soviets Plan to Copy Our Meat Cuts 
As Well as Equipment and Methods 
American Talent Is Being Employed 


Russia will pattern her meat to the Caucasus. He makes the points 


industry after that of the United here noted. 
States. Spent a Year in Survey. 

This applies to methods of pro- Charles F. Kamrath, well-known 
cessing, and cutting both domes- packinghouse engineer and construction 
tic and export cuts, as well as to expert, and a member of the consulting 
equipment and plant lay-out. engineering firm of Bloom & Kamrath, 

Hog production will be in- Chicago, went to Russia in the fall of 


wae a ct 
creased in Russia, the world’s sciticetinn ae ne geste 
greatest potential livestock res- omeaae - Pere rein Panwa = 
ervoir. Other livestock will be 031. packing plant pets vote 7 sr 
improved. Plants will be built at the = a Pete poe 
strategic points to take care of teyitnthe Ba, & Ri 


production and distribution. / ati 
Upon his arrival in Moscow he was 


Russia and her people are informed by A. Mikoyan, commissar of 
friendly to the United States. foreign and domestic trade, that after 


American engineers and operating thorough investigation he was con- 
experts will be called in to carry vyinced the meat packing industry of 
out the industry plan. the Soviet Republics should be pat- 

One of these experts, serving as con- terned after that of the United States, 
sulting engineer to the Russian gov- ot only in plant design, machinery 
ernment, is at home for a brief stay nd construction, but in processing and 
after a year in which he surveyed every in foreign and domestic meat cuts. 
part of Russia from the Ukraine to 
Vladivostock, and from the far north 
! 


The new packing plants to be built 
in the U. S. S. R. will be of three 
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INSPECTING PACKINGHOUSES UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA. 


American engineers and Russian officials stop in the course of their trip of 
inspection at Krasnodar, North Caucasus, to inspect the meat packing plant under 
construction at that point. 

In the center of the group is Charles F. Kamrath, consulting packinghouse 
engineer to the Soviet Government. At his left is Frank Marlow, American engi- 
neer who accompanied Mr. Kamrath, and on his left George Mikolashy, chief of 
bureau of foreign consultation. On the latter’s left is the director of the Krasnodar 
plant, and standing in the rear between these two is the director of the livestock 
feeding station connected with the plant. 

The group is standing in front of a modern hog-dehairing machine. This plant 
has since been put in operation, with a capacity of 300 cattle per 7-hour shift, 840 
hogs and 500 sheep. Two shifts per day are planned in some plants. 


varieties—the large national distribu- 
ting plants located in or near the 
steppes or range country and in the 
grain belt; the large local distributing 
plants in large cities; and the smaller 
plants in outlying sections where pro- 
duction of livestock is approximately 
equal to local consumption. 
Sites for New Plants. 

The first and most important task 
confronting Mr. Kamrath was _ the 
selection of sites for the larger plants. 
To accomplish this he traveled over 
most of European and Asiatic Russia. 

Final choice of locations as recom- 
mended by him which received official 
approval included several in the 
Ukraine and North Caucasus—which is 
the granary of Russia—others along 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and the 
remaining at strategic points in Kasak- 
stan, Turkestan and elsewhere. 

One of the first plants to be erected 
will be located in Moscow, with a ca- 
pacity of 1,800 head of cattle and 7,200 
hogs per day of two 7-hour shifts. 

This will supply approximately 35 
per cent of the daily meat require- 
ments of that city. The other 65 per 
cent will be supplied by large national 
distributing plants. 

Plans for Plants Made Here. 

Extensive plans for these plants are 
now being prepared by the Russian 
Project Bureau, established in Chicago 
by the United Meat Industry (Soyus- 
miaso) of U. S. R. R., and represented 
in this country by the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation of New York. 

The plans and specifications are 
being prepared by this bureau under 
the direction of H. P. Henschein, and 
relate specifically to the plants at 
Moscow and Semipalatinsk, Kasakstan. 

After these plans are completed the 
members of the Russian Commission 
will return to Moscow, taking with 
them approximately 65 American engi- 
neers, architects, packinghouse and con- 
struction superintendents and operating 
specialists for the preparation of plans 
and the supervisory construction of ad- 
ditional plants. 

Russia a Livestock Reservoir. 

In Mr. Kamrath’s opinion the U. S. 
S. R. is the greatest potential producer 
of livestock of all kinds in the world, 
in addition to supplying the needs of 
its 140,000,000 people. 

“Substantial progress is under way 
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for large-scale production of hogs 
through the technical assistance of 30 
expert hog breeders and feeders from 
the United States,” he said. “Purebred 
breeding herds are being imported from 
Germany, South America, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States, and dis- 
tributed to large breeding farms in the 
southern provinces of European Russia. 

“After the pigs are fed on alfalfa 
and other growing feeds until they 
weigh 50 to 75 lIbs., they will be dis- 
tributed to large feed lots in the grain 
belt and near cities where sufficient 
table waste is available for fattening 
prior to shipment to the packing 
plants.” 

Machine Farming in Russia. 


Speaking of the Russian agricultural 
outlook, particularly in wheat farming, 
through the wide-scale adoption of 
tractors, seeders and combines for har- 
vesting, Mr. Kamrath said that work 
has progressed rapidly. 

Despite the handicap of training 
thousands of factory workers in the 
intricacies of tractor manufacture, the 
Russian factories are steadily increasing 
their production volume. In addition, 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation re- 
cently placed orders in the United 
States for tractors and other farm 
equipment amounting to $48,000,000, he 
said. 

In spite of this progress in mechan- 
ization much of the harvesting and 
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threshing is still done by hand, indi- 

cating to Mr. Kamrath that in this 

phase of farming the machine has only 

begun to supplant human labor. 
Russia Is Going Ahead. 


Mr. Kamrath’s observations led him 
to the conclusion that the Russian pro- 
gram is destined to be successful, and 
that achievement of the common goal— 
an independent status for Russia—will 
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come through maximum development 
of vast natural resources and intensive 
industrialization of the country. 

Russians everywhere, he said, are 
kindly disposed to the United States, 
and hope that eventually the American 
government policy will be reversed and 
their government recognized. 

Mr. Kamrath will return to Russia 
about the first of the new year. 


-™ 





Packers and Producers Tell Facts at 
Consent Decree Hearings 


Information as to competition offered 
by large packers, packer sales to chain 
stores, and the possible influence of 
large packer retail operations was 
given by witnesses representing smaller 
packers in many sections of the coun- 
try, by chain store executives and by 
livestock producers at hearings during 
the past two weeks on petitions for 
modification of the packers’ consent de- 
cree filed by Armour and Company and 
Swift & Company. 

The case is being heard before Jus- 
tice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia at 
Washington. 

Branded and stamped meats were be- 
lieved to offer an opportunity of in- 
creasing retail sales of meats, with re- 























FROZEN MEAT CUTS ATTRACT ATLANTIC CITY VISITORS. 
Thousands of visitors to Atlantic City, N. J., were made acquainted with quick- 
frozen meats and fish for four weeks during September and October through an 
exhibit of these products maintained at this resort by the Du_Pont Cellophane Co. 
Among the meats on display were cuts produced by Swift & Company and Armour 


and Company. 


The meats were displayed in a newly-designed case in a temperature of 5 degs. 


Fahr. above zero. 


Each item shown was wrapped in moisture-proof cellophane. The 


display was purely an educational enterprise, in order that visitors to the Du Pont 
Products Exhibit might have the chance to see at first hand the attractiveness of 


meats prepared by this process. 


sultant. benefits to the producer, accord- 
ing to W. H. Tomhave, secretary of the 
American Aberdeen Angus Breeders 
Association. 


Joseph R. Murphy, president of the 
Blayney-Murphy Packing Co., Denver, 
Colo., said his company bought and sold 
in competition with Armour and Swift, 
as well as other large packers, and 
that the competition was keen, but that 
he knew of no unfair trade practices 
or breaches of the ethics of business. 

Competition Is Keen. 

Eight per cent of the sales of the 
Cleveland Provision Co. are made to the 
chain stores, according to President 
Harry A. Schanz, one chain store pur- 
chasing about 4 per cent of the com- 
pany’s output. He said his company 
was meeting with strong competition 
from packers slaughtering their ani- 
mals at the source of production, and 
that “we are finding the prices of these 
western packers too low for us to prof- 
itably meet in many cases.” 


In the course of cross examination, 
Mr. Schanz said his company had con- 
sidered entering the retail business, but 
not very seriously, as this would neces- 
sitate the sale of a large part of the 
company’s output through its own 
stores. Replying to an inquiry regard- 
ing the influence of the so-called “quick 
freezing” process on his company’s 
business, Mr. Schanz said that this 
would remove any competitive advan- 
tage it now enjoys in the Cleveland 
market, if extensively used. 

Thomas W. Taliaferro, president of 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., said approximately 70 per cent 
of his company’s deliveries were by 
motor truck, a service which has in- 
creased greatly during the past 10 
years. On the shorter hauls this is 
less expensive, he said. 

Chain Stoves Get No Advantage. 

Mr. Taliaferro pointed out that his 
company had a local advantage over 
such packers as Armour and Swift in 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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New Hand Sausage Linking Machine 
Also Serves as Smoke Stick 


Better meat merchandising 
methods are adding responsibili- 
ties to both sales and processing 
departments of the packing plant. 

Today, when so much buying is 
done through the eye, much effort 
is made not only to put quality in 
the merchandise, but to make this 
quality apparent in the character 
of the package and the appearance 
of the meats. 


This necessitates improved methods 
of handling and standardization of 
processes, as far as variations in the 
raw material will permit. 

Guesswork in plant methods is rap- 
idly giving way to accurate knowledge. 

Variations in quality and appearance, 
due to the human element, are being 
eliminated by the substitution, wher- 
ever possible, of automatic machines 
and equipment. 

This need for products of better ap- 
pearance may easily add considerable 
to processing costs, unless the packer 


automatic temperature regulators, and 
perhaps revolving smokehouses. 
Uniformity in Sausage Links. 

Among equipment recently designed 
to keep costs low and to produce goods 
more uniform in appearance are auto- 
matic linking machines. These do the 
work quicker and with less labor, and 
make links that vary little, if any, in 
length. This latter feature is particu- 
larly important when the sausage is to 
be sold in transparent wrappings. 

Variations in size and length of pork 
sausages, frankfurts, etc., may not be 
apparent to the eye when the goods are 
displayed in bulk, but such differences 
are emphasized by comparison when 
individual links are brought closely to- 
gether in the package. 

Goods not uniform receive unfavor- 
able attention. The customer may not 
recognize why one package has a great- 
er appeal to her than another, but she 
will choose one that shows product uni- 
form in size in preference to one that 
does not, other things being equal. Thus, 





DOES AWAY WITH NEED FOR SMOKESTICKS. 
The stuffed casing is wound on the reel, and the links formed by placing notched 


crimpers over the reel blades. 
moving them from the reel. 


The sausages are then smoked or cooked without re- 
As the sausages are supported on the reel by the 


crimped sections only, distortion of the links and discoloration does not occur. The 
machine is being manufactured by The Globe Co., Chicago, Ill. 


watches his step and takes advantage 
of all opportunities to keep costs low. 
If a little more care is required to cook 
hams just the required length of time 
at an exact temperature, for example, 
the added expense for labor can be 
offset by the installation of automatic 
temperature regulators. 

If closer control in the smokehouse 
is required to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the housewife, the cost 
can be kept within bounds by the use 
of modern smoke-producing equipment, 


in addition to making a very important 
contribution to greater economy in the 
sausage kitchen, the automatic linker 
is also doing its bit for better meat 
merchandising. 

Until recently automatic linking ma- 
chines, successfully developed, have 
been those designed to be operated by 
power. Economy was shown in sav- 
ings in large production. A new 
machine now ready to be marketed is 
simple in design and is operated by 
hand. 
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In addition to linking the meats it 
also takes the place of smokesticks, 
thus saving the labor of placing the 
sausage on the sticks. 

No Smokesticks Needed. 

The design of this new linker is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It is essentially a reel consisting of a 
number of notched blades attached to 
spiders on the shaft. The individual 
teeth of each blade are offset slightly 
in relation to those on the other blades, 
so that as the reel is revolved the teeth 
engage with a feeding device and move 
it longitudinally the length of the 
machine. 

In operation the stuffed casing is 
threaded through the feeding device 
and the end attached to one of the 
notched blades by an arrangement pro- 
vided for this purpose. The sausage is 
then wound on the reel by the simple 
process of turning the handle. 

When the reel is filled, notched 
crimpers are placed over the blades. 
These pinch the casing at the base of 
each tooth, thus linking the sausage. 
The handle is then removed from the 
reel, the reel lifted off and placed on a 
cage or truck. The sausages are not 
removed from the reel during cooking 
and smoking operations. Smokesticks 
and the labor of placing the sausage 
on them are thus eliminated. 

Link Lengths Can Be Varied. 

The sausages are spaced evenly on 
the reel, so that each link receives an 
equal amount of smoke and heat. And 
as the sausage is not in contact with 
any material, there are no unsmoked 
spots or discolorations. The same ad- 
vantages, it is said, apply to cooking 
and cooling, and aid materially in the 
production of uniform products. 

As the sausages are supported on the 
reel at the crimped sections only, the 
rounded contour of the ends is pre- 
served. And as the sausage does not 
come in contact with any material 
during cooking and smoking, there is 
little possibility of deformed and ill- 
shaped product. 

The sausages can be left on the reel 
during storage, if desired, and can be 
cut off in any multiples for packing. 
The machine is being furnished with an 
adjustable reel, by which the length of 
the links can be varied from 3 to 5% 
in. It can also be furnished to fit any 
cage or truck equipment in use in the 
plant. 

——& 
URGE USE OF DISPLAY MATTER. 


Watch the retailers’ displays and see 
that your products get an even break 
with those of competitors. Display 
matter costs money. When a retailer 
does not use it, this money is wasted 
and the salesman loses the sales the 
advertising might create. 











Packers’ Traffic Problems 








Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, 
Provisioner, 
Chicago, Ill. 


write The National 
Old Colony’ Bidg., 

















SUIT ON TWO-YEAR-OLD CLAIM. 


Question: A Missouri packer states 
he plans to sue on a claim for damage 
to a shipment of hogs shipped July 5, 
1928. His claim was filed with the 
railroad August 17, 1928, and was de- 
clined in its entirety by the carrier in 
a letter dated October 23, 1928. His 
lawyer advises him his claim is out- 
lawed and that suit may not be entered. 
He asks what recourse he now has. 

Answer: If your claim is outlawed 
you have no recourse. You could not 
sue and recover and a carrier could 
not lawfully pay such a claim. 

However, we do not agree with your 
Jawyer. The papers you enclose show 
that the shipment moved interstate. 
The livestock contract conforms to the 
federal law, and your claim was filed 
within six (6) months of delivery of 
the live stock. Your lawyer pre- 
sumably bases his opinion upon that 
part of Section 2-C which reads that 
“Suits for loss, damage, injury or de- 
lay shall be instituted only within two 
years and one day after delivery of the 
live stock,” etc., but he has overlooked 


the proviso in the closing sentence of 
that paragraph. 

This proviso gives you two years and 
one day from the date of the carrier’s 
declination of your claim. Therefore, 
as your claim was declined October 23, 
1928, you have until October 24, 1930, 
in which to enter suit. Your suit will 
automatically stay the running of the 
statute of limitations. 


Another question and answer will ap- 
pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


~~ Ye 

U. S. BEEF GRADING FACTS. 

Beef grading and stamping, as 
worked out and practiced under the 
direction of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is discussed in an 8-page 
illustrated pamphlet recently issued by 
the department as Leaflet No. 67. W. 
C. Davis, senior marketing specialist of 
the livestock, meats and wool division 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, who has fostered the grading 
work from the beginning, is the author. 

History of the development of gov- 
ernment grading is given up to the time 
of the establishment of the service on 
a permanent basis on July 1, 1928. 
Qualifications of the gradersare outlined, 
and the method of grading and stamp- 
ing is described. Benefits of the service 
to stockmen, to slaughterers, to whole- 
salers and brokers, to retailers, to ho- 
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tels, restaurants and dining cars, and to 
the housewife, are pointed out. 

Only steer and heifer beef are graded, 
the grades being prime, choice, good, 
and medium, but the list may be in- 
creased at any time, it is said. The 
bulk of the beef now on the market 
is of medium grade, the bulletin states, 
with a considerable proportion good, a 
lesser quantity choice, and only a very 
little prime. 

The bulletin can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 5c. 

—-— fo —— 


GODCHAUX SUGAR IN NEW YORK. 


Godchaux Sugars, Inc., of New Or- 
leans have opened offices in New York, 
at 120 Wall street, where senior vice 
president J. Moog will be in charge. 
Mr. Moog was long a prominent execu- 
tive in the meat packing industry. His 
new location at the center of financial 
and industrial activities of the country 
will enable him to keep in closer touch 
than ever with business conditions. 

Dividend requirements for the entire 
fiscal year on the preferred and class A 
stock of Godchaux Sugars, Inc., have 
been earned in the first eight months 
of this year, officials state. Net earn- 
ings up to the end of September ap- 
plicable to dividends and_ reserves 
totaled $436,545, and prospects for con- 
tinued high earnings for the rest of the 
year are indicated by orders in hand. 

a 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 

General Foods Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries report for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 net earnings, after all 
charges, expenses and federal taxes of 
$15,515,280, equal to $2.93 a share, com- 
pared with $14,840,252, or $2.83 a share 
last year. During the first nine months 
of last year four companies were 
merged with General Foods, and taking 
their earnings for last year the con- 
solidated total would be $16,058,277, 
equal to $3 a share on the common stock 
then outstanding. C. M. Chester, jr., 
president, stated that the increase in 
consolidated earnings last year over 
this year was due entirely to non-op- 
erating income, principally from the 
call money market. This income in the 
1929 period amounted to $1,591,014, 
compared with $619,203, this year. 

National Biscuit Company reports for 
the three months ended Sept. 30 net 
profit, after taxes and other charges, of 
$6,732,017, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.01 a share on the common 
stock, compared with $5,791,645, or 86 
cents a share, on the same share basis, 
last year. This report includes The 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., a subsidiary. 

Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Company 
increased net earnings to the highest 
level in the last four years during the 
year ended August 31, 1930. Net in- 
come advanced practically 26 per cent 
over earnings of the preceding year, 
notwithstanding a decline of approxi- 
mately 11 per cent in net sales. Net 
available for dividends for the latest 
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year totaled $3,208,420, equal to $2.78 
a common share after preferred divi- 
dends, as compared with net of $2,547,- 
137 or $2.07 a share on the common 
in the year ended August 31, 1929. 
Earnings for the 1930 year show a 
slight increase over those of $3,137,- 
208 in 1928, the previous yearly high 
record since the company’s formation 
in 1925, and compare favorably with 
net for the 15 months ended August 
31, 1926, of $3,533,003. For the 1930 
year net sales amounted to $61,324,282, 
compared with $6,011,998 in the pre- 
ceding year. 
esas 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The Van Camp Packing Company has 
received in excess of $1,250,000 from 
the sale of additional common stock 
at $7.50 a share, the company has an- 
nounced. William D. Campbell, former- 
ly president, has been elected chairman 
and Benjamin Titman has been made 
president and general manager. 

The full amount of 15,000 shares of 
new stock in the Louden Packing Co., 
recently offered by the directors of that 
company at $20 a share, has been sub- 
scribed by present stockholders, accord- 
ing to Stewart Rose, president. Sub- 
scription rights expired October 22. 

—%o—_-— 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
October 29, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number ot shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
prices on October 22, or nearest pre- 
vious date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Oct. Uct. 
uct, 29. Oct. 29 29. 22. 
pv Ae? sr ale ke 2% 
a ir cceta ake. neeee oo 1s 
Amer. H. & L. 300 3 23% 3 3 
Do. Pid...... 1,000 16 16 16 Wty 
Amer. Stores .. 1,800 40 40 40 B94 
Armee A....2.. 4,300 4 t 4 3% 
Do. B........10,800 2% 2 2% - 
De. Pid...... 312 4 47 47 ol 
Do. Del. Pfd. S00 71 jl 71 71 
Barnett Leather .... «..... SGum Aaa 2 
Beechnut Pack. 1,500 2% yy 2% Ash, 
PG, SE, Bis osue 66065 casee spans oo 
me, PRG...... 25 12144 Wz, 102% 105 
Brenman Pack... ..22 seess coves cvves 50 
8 Se ee is cies Weewets 19 
Chick C. Oil... 1,200 15% 15% 15% 15% 
Childs Co...... 1300 37% 36 36 Gly 
Cudahy Pack... 1,100 41 401, 41 40) 
First Nat. Strs. 9,600 42 40% 41% 42% 
Gen. Foods.....50,000 53844 ol sg BT% AY 
Gobel Co.......16,800 s 7 i% ily 
Gt.A.&P.istP fd. 20 uy i 117 119% 
Do, New..... 200 194 14 104 195 
Hormel, G. A.. 100 28 27% 27% 89.28 
Hygrade Food.. 800 44 45, 45g, 4 
Kroger G. & bB.25,000 25g 2312 24% 25 
Libby MeNeill.. 2,000 12% 12 12% 1245 
MacMarr Strs.. 300 10% 1014 10% 105% 
EOE, QOOORE oc 56s tecee abcde 2008 thy 
BRC Me Bs. WEMis as cewe, 26606 Stage » wont 25 
Mickelberry ... 650 18% 13% 18% 18% 
Morrell & Co... 100 51% Sly 1H 
ge Se GP eee cumerry aere 1% 
MS cten | Sok. SSCss (aasae Sp eee 25% 
Nat. Leather... 50 14 1% 1% 1% 
Nat. Tea....... 2,600 17% 17 17% 17% 
Proc. & Gamb. 3,300 67% 67% 87% 68% 
Rath Pack..... 100 20 20 20 20 
Safeway Strs... 6,700 575% 544 563%, 53% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 120 92% 92% 92% 93% 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 20 97 97 97 100 
eS SNS on coum” Shae avwas. co need 165 
Strauss R. Strs. 900 8% 8% 8% 8% 
Swift & Co.New 2,750 291%, 29% 291% 29% 
Do. Intl...... 6,300 334% 33 33% 33 
Trunz Pork.... 1,900 15 15 15 1614 
AT, A A ROP, ns Sapa evece cence 3349 
U.S. Leather.. 1.700 7% 7 75% 64 
le © seece 1,300 11% 11 11 10% 
Do, Pr. Pfd 40068 68 68 68 
Wesson Oil ... 1,800 25 25 25 24% 
ae 720 55 55 55 54 
Wilson & Co... 900 256 256 256 3% 


PRs Disc case es Oe 6 6 6 7 
Do. Pfd.. . 800 42% 21% 214, 401% 
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Is Business Indicted? 

Is the present world-wide economic 
situation an indictment of the leader- 
ship of industry and business, and even 
of education? 

To a group of one hundred of the 
commercial and 
educational leaders of the country, in 


foremost industrial, 
an audience of more than a thousand 
at the Dinner to Leaders in Education 
and Industry in Chicago recently, and 
with possible millions listening in on 
a nation-wide radio broadcast—to these 
hearers President Glenn Frank of the 
University of Wisconsin put this ques- 
tion. 

He called it, possibly for politeness’ 
But it sounded more 
The listening lead- 
ers did not “bat an eyelash,” so far as 
could be noticed. 

He rehearsed the facts indicating “a 


sake, a challenge. 
like an indictment. 


phase of economic depression, world- 
wide in scope, industrial and agricul- 
tural in character, and marked by a 
sluggish surplus alike of manufactured 
goods and raw materials.” He said the 
cause could not be captured in a phrase 
ner could its cure be embodied in an 
epigram. 
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One thing was clear: “The leader- 
ship that has developed our policies for 
USING goods and for DISTRIBUTING 
wealth has proved inferior to that 
which has developed our processes for 
MAKING goods and PRODUCING wealth.” 


We can slow down production, or we 
can speed up consumption. 

Will industry leadership prove as 
capable in producing civilized consump- 
tion as it has proved capable in produc- 
ing consumable commodities? “It is ob- 
viously self-defeating for 
to get itself into position to produce 
vast quantities of goods unless, at the 
same time, it sees to it that there are 
vast masses of potential consumers 
ready with money to buy and leisure 
to use the goods business produces.” 


business 


The same leaders of industry and 
education may have listened to a radio 
address by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon a few days later in which he 
attributed the present economic situa- 
tion to the same causes, but contented 
himself with saying that 
great industrial organization, our vast 
resources, 


“with our 


our unparalleled domestic 
and the indomitable 
spirit of our people, we shall be the 
first among the nations to recover and 


buying power, 


to resume the onward march of prog- 
ress.” 


On the same day B. C. Forbes, busi- 
ness analyist and critic, declared in 
print that “industry has a responsibility 
extending far beyond the emergencies 
of this winter, but it has no machinery 
whatsoever for meeting that responsi- 
bility.” 

He re-emphasized what Glenn Frank 
called “the planlessness of our past, the 
general planlessness which has caused 
the current depression.” He repeated 
his previous suggestion of some sort of 
institute for industrial coordination, 
and declared that “either industry and 
business must accept responsibility for 
curing the defects of our economic sys- 
tem or the politicians will tackle the 
problem, probably with disastrous con- 
sequences.” 

Leaders in meat packing and its 
allied industries—as in other fields— 
may think over these things, giving 
weight either to the Frank and Forbes 
views or to the Mellon platitudes. 

The question is, what will they do 
about it? 
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Plan to Popularize Lamb 

The country has been enjoying large 
quantities of fancy lamb for more than 
a year, available to consumers at mod- 
erate prices. The lamb feeding situa- 
tion will probably result in continuation 
of a plentiful supply, but the bulk of it 
will come from the far Western states. 

Only a small number of feeder lambs 
have gone into the Corn Belt, and up to 
October 1 few contracts had been made 
in the great feeder sections of Nebraska 
and Colorado. There are other sections 
of the West, however, where feed is 
plentiful and where considerable lamb 
feeding will be done. Some growers 
are planning to feed because of the low 
prices being offered for feeder stock. 

The feeding plans which are now 
evident give promise of the marketing 
of the bulk of the crop by the end of 
February, with only a small portion 
coming from the late marketing areas. 

Western lamb feeders have raised a 
large sum for advertising lamb. Their 
position at this time is highly construc- 
tive, in the light of the general attitude 
of a depressed business, which is to 
conserve and spend as little as possible 
until conditions are brighter. Not so 
the lamb men. They are of the opinion 
that when business is poor, that is the 
time to advertise. 

Publicity efforts have been under way 
for some time under the direction of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, designed to make the general 
public better acquainted with lamb. 
This work has been financed by the 
producers. The immediate result has 
been a broader and better acceptance 
of this meat. 

No longer is lamb consumption con- 
fined largely to that section of the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio River. Lamb 
consumption is increasing wherever the 
story of lamb has been told graphically. 

This year the lamb feeders and pro- 
ducers are raising a $100,000 fund to 
promote lamb. Very recently an ex- 
periment in the intensive introduction 
of lamb into a western city, not then a 
heavy consumer, was undertaken. This 
and similar publicity efforts of the lamb 
feeders and growers can well be 
watched by meat producers, packers 
and retail meat dealers everywhere. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Value of Cracklings 


A renderer is seeking some means of 
checking up on the value of his crack- 
lings, and asks the influence of bone 
and fat content on selling price. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are operating a small rendering plant ac- 
cumulating about one carload of cracklings every 
six weeks, and have been selling these in carload 
lots to different buyers. Of course we receive in 
return a copy of the analysis on which the final 
price to us is based. 

Should this anaylsis look doubtful to us we are 
not in a position to intelligently criticize it. 
What we would like to know is, is there a defi- 
nite basis of fluctuation and increase in protein 
content when different grease and bone contents 
are taken into consideration? 

The grease and bone contents of 
cracklings control, to a large extent, 
their protein content. A manufacturer 
can use the analysis given by the referee 
analyst as a basis on which to check 
the operations of his plant. 

There is no protein content in grease 
except what might be contained in sus- 
pended organic solids, and the higher 
the grease content the lower the pro- 
tein, although there is no definite rule 
by which this can be accurately figured. 
The following example might illustrate. 


Protein 50 per cent 
Fat 20 per cent 
Moisture 7 per cent 

Total 77 per cent 


From this it will be noted that there 
is a total percentage of available 
matter in which protein is present of 
approximately 80 per cent and also 
present is 20 per cent of material (fat) 
in which no proteins are present. If a 
carload of 60,000 lbs. is shipped it 
means that there is 48,000 lbs. of avail- 
able crackling material, and 12,000 lbs. 
of added bulk. 

It is impossible, except of course by 
naphtha solvent process, to absolutely 
reduce the fat content to zero, but if 
the fat content had been 10 per cent 
instead of 20 per cent the increase in 
the protein in the cracklings shipped 
would have been about 5 per cent. 

From a financial standpoint the in- 
crease in value if cracklings were sell- 
ing at $1.00 per unit would have been 
$5.00 per ton plus the difference be- 
tween grease and crackling price on 
6,000 Ibs. of shipped material. 

Estimating Bone Value. 


As regards bone, many packers make 
the mistake of figuring that if their 
cracklings are selling at $50.00 per ton, 
the price on which to base the value of 
the bones to the cooker is 2%c per 
pound, shipping basis. Consequently 
this means that the bone department is 


credited with a dried bone tonnage 
having a protein content of 50 per cent 
if cracklings are selling at $1.00 per 
unit. 

The value of bones to the cooker is 
measured in terms of their protein con- 
tent, which is usually around 3 per cent. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the higher the bone content of the 
material the lower the selling value os 
the finished cracklings will be. 

Summarizing the whole thing, it 
means that if there is a high fat con- 
tent in the cracklings they will have 
low protein value, and if there is high 
B.P.L. (bone phosphate of lime) con- 
tent, there will be low protein value, 
and vice versa. 

The same principle applies to mois- 
ture. However, the moisture content 
of cracklings should not be brought 
lower than 7 per cent, as this will result 
in burned grease and cracklings that 
will not press well. 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I am a 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee) 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 




















Spices for Pork Sausage 


A small manufacturer of sausage 
asks for a spice recipe for the fresh 
pork product. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give me a spice recipe for fresh pork 
sausage. I have a trade that likes a highly sea- 
soned product. 

There are some fine special season- 
ings made up for fresh pork sausage, 
prepared by dependable houses, which 
can be purchased mixed and ready for 
use. 

A spice recipe for fresh pork sau- 
sage, popular in some sections, follows: 

To each 150 lbs. of meat use 

2 lbs. 4 oz. salt 
10 oz. granulated sugar 
. ground white pepper 
oz. ground red pepper 
. thyme 
. ground ginger 
4 oz. ground mace 
2 oz. rubbed sage. 
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Another formula for spice, for 100 

lbs. of meat, is 
242 Ibs, salt 

7 0Z. pepper 

3 oz. sugar 
3 oz. sage. 

Some object to use of thyme and 
certain other spices, as they are of the 
opinion that these spices take away the 
fresh appearance of the sausage meat. 

Another formula, used with 50 lbs. 
of lean pork trimmings and 50 lbs. of 
fat pork trimmings, is 

2 Ibs. salt 
4 oz. sugar 
6 oz. ground white pepper 
1 oz. ginger 
2-4 oz. sage. 
~ fo 


Curing Box Bacon 


Can box bacon be cured in open 
boxes? A small curer writes as fol- 
lows on this point: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Should fancy cure dry pack box bacon be air 
tight? We are just beginning to cure some bacon 
this way and want to handle it for best results. 

It is assumed that this inquirer 
means to ask if the bacon should be air- 
tight during the curing process. Fancy 
dry cure bacon is handled in different 
ways. Some packers, after filling the 
box, press the lid down tight and leave 
it securely fastened throughout the 
curing period. Others are curing the 
product with the lid simply laid on top 
of the box. 

If this inquirer has regular galvan- 
ized iron boxes for curing bacon, 
equipped with tight lids, it is suggested 
that he follow the former practice in 
his curing. 
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Pond or Cooling Tower 


A small packer, who is planning to 
overhaul his refrigerating system and 
buy new equipment, is undecided 
whether to install a cooling tower or a 
spray pond and is seeking information. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are planning to overhaul our refrigerating 
system and install new equipment to bring it 
up-to-date and make it more efficient. One of 
our problems is to determine whether to install 
a cooling tower or a spray pond. Which, in your 
opinion, is the most efficient for meat plant use? 

From the information available it 
seems that a cooling tower would best 
meet the needs of this packer. He is 
located in a section of the city where 
ground is fairly expensive, and it is 
probable that the space he might use 
for a spray pond may be needed later 
on for building expansion. The cost of 
a spray pond, particularly if con- 
structed of concrete, is higher than that 
of a cooling tower. 

The efficiency of a cooling tower is 
better and it is, therefore, necessary to 
circulate less water. On the other 
hand, the head is greater and the pump- 
ing cost per gallon is higher. However, 
this higher cost to circulate the water 
is offset to some extent by the fact that 
less is pumped when a tower is used, 
there is less loss of water, particularly 
on windy days, and the temperature 
drop is greater. 


—----fe—— 


PORK SAUSAGE WITH WALNUTS. 
The high time of the year is close at 
hand for pork sausage, when it reigns 
supreme on the breakfast table and is 
served more often at other meals. 

Pork sausage has a big following, but 
the addition of nuts gives promise of a 
still larger clientele. This has been the 
experience of the Scala Packing Co., 
Utica, N. Y. According to President 
J. S. Scala, his company has been add- 
ing walnut meats to pure pork sausage. 
The experiment is resulting in gratify- 
ing repeat orders. Mr. Scala says: 

“We are putting out under our ‘Gold 
Medal’ brand a new product known as 
nut sausage. This is made of fancy 
selected pure pork, walnut meats and 
spices, and is packed in 1-lb. trans- 
parent bags. 

“As far we know, we are the first 
and only company in the country to 
make such a packaged sausage con- 
taining nuts. We tested it for some 
time and found it thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. It has the same lasting quality 
of the regular pork sausage and, due to 
the moisture-proof cellophane bags in 
which it is packed, it maintains its 
flavor and retains the moisture. 

“A person eating this nut sausage is 
forced to chew it thoroughly on account 
of the nuts which it contains, and there- 
fore gets the full flavor before swal- 
lowing.” 

The Scala Packing Co. produces over 
20 packaged products. In fact, the 
entire output of the company is sold in 
packages, 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








WHAT IS HORSE POWER? 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 

Considerable confusion exists regard- 
ing the relationship between a boiler 
horse power and the horse power of 
an engine or motor. 

Surprising as it may be, a boiler h.p. 
is 13.2 times as great as a mechanical 
h.p. Here are the actual figures: 

One boiler h.p. = 33,479 B.t.u. per 
hour. 

One mechanical h.p. = 2,544.6 B.t.u. 
per hour. 

The reason for this great difference 
is that in the early days when boilers 
and engines were first made and used, 
a 100 h.p. boiler was called a 100 h.p. 
boiler because of its ability to supply 
enough steam to run a 100 h.p. engine. 
A 200 h.p. boiler could furnish enough 
steam to run a 200 h.p. engine, etc. 

But boilers are much more efficient 
now ‘than they were in the days of 
James Watt. There has been such an 
improvement that today a 100 h.p. boil- 
er will easily take care of a 250 h.p. 
engine. Engines have improved also, 
but not to the extent that boilers have 
improved. Therefore, the old relation- 
ship no longer holds. But it is never- 
theless a fact even today that a boiler 
horse power, according to the modern 
definition of a boiler horse power, is 
13.2 times as great as a mechanical or 
engine horse power. 


It is evident that in the “old days” 
when one boiler horse power produced 
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one mechanical horse power the etti- 
ciency of conversion was only 1--13.2= 
7.6 per cent. In other words, only 7.6 
per cent of the heat energy in the steam 
was converted into work. Today the 
best plants show efficiencies that are 
much greater. According to my files 
the highest reported record is 27 per 
cent. 

The best types of Diesel internal com- 
bustion engines are much more efficient 
than the most efficient steam plants. 
It is not uncommon for Diesel engines 
to produce efficiencies of more than 50 
per cent. 

fe 


CUTS CHITTERLING COST. 


Hog middles or black guts are han- 
dled in various ways in the meat pack- 
ing plant. They are first separated to 
save as much of the fatty covering as 
possible for edible purposes. The gut 
itself is then either hashed and washed 
and rendered into inedible grease, 
flushed and saved for hog middle gut 
casings or split, cleaned and saved as 
chitterlings. 

A power operated chitterling splitting 
machine, which, it is said, will split as 
many chitterlings as can be stripped 
and flushed by four or five workers, has 
been devised recently. This splitter 
consists essentially of a metal pan, with 
a perforated, removable bottom, mount- 
ed on legs. At one end of the pan is 
a feed tube and a circular knife oper- 
ated by a %-h. p. motor. 

The chitterlings to be split are fed 
over the tube. This is hollow and is 
supplied with a sufficient amount of 
compressed air to facilitate rapid feed- 
ing. A spray yolk straddles the tube. 
This washes the outside of the chitter- 
lings as they pass over the tube. 

The knife is arranged to draw the 
chitterlings over the tube and split 
them. After the chitterlings are split 
a Sa below the knife washes the 
Inside. 





CHITTERLING SPLITTING MACHINE. 
The chitterlings are fed over the tube, which contains compressed 


air, to facilitate feeding. 
operated by a %-h. p. motor. 
during the splitting operation. 


They are then split by a circular knife 
Sprays wash the outside and inside 
The machine, manufactured by the 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., will split as many chitterlings as 
can be stripped and flushed by four or five workers, it is said. 
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New Food Distribution System Rapidly 
Wiping Out Old Trade Lines 


“A national system of food distribu- 
tion is now in a process of formation 
throughout the United States to gradu- 
ally replace the scattered individualistic 
traders who have handled foods in the 
past.” 

This idea was expressed by E. L. 
Rhoades, editor of “The New Era in 
Foop DISTRIBUTION,” in a luncheon talk 
before 700 members and guests of the 
Chicago Rotary Club on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 21. 

Mr. Rhoades said the processes of 
integration are causing much of the 
dissatisfaction and most of the quarrels 
within the food trades today. 

“Integration in the food trades began 
at both ends and is working in toward 
the middle,” said the speaker. “Agri- 
cultural producers of the United States 
have been rapidly forming cooperative 
systems for the more economic market- 
ing of their products. This horizontal 
integration is being carried to some 
extent to a vertical integration by the 
action of these farmer cooperative com- 
panies in placing their central sales 
agencies in central markets, thus giv- 
ing cause for worry to many of the 
older-established traders in wholesale 
food commodities. 

Between Two Fires. 

“The chain store movement, starting 
at the other end of the line, has been 
very rapidly integrating not only large 
groups of retail stores together in hori- 
zontal chains, but has been combining 
retail functions with wholesale func- 
tions. This process has caused incon- 
venience and loss to large numbers of 
the individual retailers and independent 
wholesalers of food products. 

“Many of the chains have extended 
their activities through special buyers 
to include the buying functions in pro- 
ducing areas, so that additional whole- 
sale units of the old style have been 
crowded out of the trade or suffered 
serious losses of business. 

“Pinched between encroaching inte- 
gration on the part of the cooperative 
farmers on the one hand and the chain 
and voluntary chain systems on the 
other hand, wholesale dealers and food 
manufacturers have found themselves 
presented with new problems. They are 
resisting this encroachment in every 
way they conveniently can, without 
antagonizing the necessary elements of 
the trade with which they deal. 


Buyer Has the Whip Hand. 
“The food manufacturer finds himself 


in a new and peculiar position. For a 
long while leading food manufacturers 


were largest and most dominating in 
the food trade. Now we find the situ- 
ation turned topsy-turvy, and the ag- 
gregations of retail dealers are larger 
and more powerful than are the manu- 
facturers. The food trades have shifted 
from a selling basis to a buying basis, 
and new groups of retailers are doing 
aggressive buying rather than let them- 
selves be passively approached by 
manufacturers who would sell to them. 

“A particular difficulty which the 
food manufacturer meets in this new 
situation is the hazard to the good will 
represented by the national advertising 
of his brand. The new aggregation of 
retailers, both chains and voluntary 
chains, during the past two years have 
rapidly added private label items, and 
through newspapers they have been ad- 
vertising these dealer labels extensively 
to their trade. 

Private Label Problem. 

“The private label problem comes, 
therefore, in a new and more difficult 
form to harrass the national advertiser. 

“One of the chain store concerns sold 
more food last year than any one food 
manufacturing company, or any merger 
of companies, sold in the same period. 
Their advertising for the year was 
much more extensive and expensive 
than the advertising of any food manu- 
facturer. A voluntary chain system, 
composed of jobbers and associated re- 
tailers extended throughout the United 
States, handled perhaps as much prod- 
uct during the year. 

“Thus, you see, the food dealer has 
outgrown the food manufacturer in 
financial strength and in importance as 
a controlling element in food distribu- 
tion. In order to protect themselves 
food manufacturers have developed 
many methods. One of them is the 
merger, which is designed in part to 
reduce merchandising costs, but perhaps 
is designed to a greater degree with the 
intention of achieving greater bargain- 
ing power. It is now obvious that the 
number of these manufacturing mergers 
will never become so great as to domi- 
nate the trade. The new importance of 
chain and voluntary chain dealers has 
relieved any possibility of an effective 
trust among food manufacturers. 

“Improved transportation and im- 
proved refrigeration have almost an- 
nihilated distance and time from physi- 
cal food distribution problems. We are 
now in the process of making a com- 
mercial structure as up-to-date and as 
instantaneous in its movement between 
producer and consumer as is our physi- 
cal equipment. We seem to be finally 
developing a great national system of 
food distribution out of the scattered 
regional segments of the trade.” 


NEBRASKA CHAIN HEARINGS. 

In an effort to settle differences be- 
tween Nebraska chains and _inde- 
pendents, testimony will be taken by 
Attorney General Sorenson at Lincoln, 
Neb., at hearings beginning Nov. 10, to 
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ascertain if there exists any reason 
why he _ should begin prosecutions 
against the chains under the anti-dis- 
crimination price law. 

The law which the chains are accused 
of violating is to the effect that any 
person, firm or corporation that shall 
intentionally, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the business of a competitor, 
discriminate between different sections 
by selling any commodity at a lower 
rate in any one section after allowance 
for freight and quality shall be guilty 
of unfair discrimination. 

The complaints on file come from va- 
rious organizations of retailers. They 
assert that Omaha chain units quoted 
different prices on the same staple com. 
modity in their various stores. 

The chain stores in reply say, that 
the independents have adopted a plan 
whereby one of their number in a group 
in the neighborhood of a chain store 
makes a deep cut in the price of a 
staple, as for instance, the price of 
canned beans, below cost; another, but- 
ter; another, eggs; another, oranges; 
forcing the chain to meet these prices 
made in the neighborhood stores. 

Should the chain meet these cuts in 
accordance with the law, it would in- 
volve losses to all of them on all ar- 
ticles that the one neighborhood group 
of independents cuts, while each of the 
price-cutting independents, immune 
from the law _ because individually 
owned, would be losing only on the one 
article on which the cut has been made. 

~~ fe 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

Nathan Strauss, Inc., report profit 
and loss for the period beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, and ending October 4, 1930, 
as follows: Gross sales $6,807,501.33; 
cost of sales, $4,826,749.91, leaving a 
gross profit of $1,980,751.42, and a net 
profit of $235,316.14. After interest on 
bonds and before depreciation and fed- 
eral income taxes, the report shows a 
net profit of $201,485.57. At the close 
of business on October 4, there were 94 
stores in operation, an increase of four 
over the same period of 1929. Gross 
sales for the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 20, 1930, were $6,645,014.52, as 
compared with $5,334,699.86 for 1929, 
an increase of $1,310,314.66, equivalent 
to 24.56 per cent. 

First National Stores, in the second 
quarter of the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, had earnings estimated at 
$1.25 a share on the 820,700 shares of 
common stock outstanding, or double 
the dividend requirements. This com- 
pares with $1.51 a share on the 774,898 
shares then outstanding in the like 
quarter of 1929. 

Sales of the Jewel Tea Company, 
Inc., for the four weeks ended October 
4, were $1,169,937, as compared with 
$1,309,120 in the corresponding period 
of 1929, a decrease of 10.63 per cent. 
The average number of sales routes 
were 1,237 and 1,189, respectively. 
Sales for the first forty weeks of 1930 
totaled $11,879,191, a decrease of 6.23 
per cent in comparison with the total 
of $12,667,997 reported for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The aver- 
age number of sales routes in 1950 were 


1,237, as against 1,173 a year ago. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Do Cut Prices Pay? 


And If So Who Gets the Profit— 
Packer or Retailer? 


Should a salesman be permitted 
to cut prices, when necessary, to 
keep a customer or make a sale? 
A salesman asked this question in 
a letter published in a recent issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


He referred to one instance 
where, by meeting the price 
quoted by a competitor on two 
particular items, he not only sold 
these two items but a long list of 
others as well. 


His point was that by cutting 
prices on two items he made a 
profit for his firm which he could 
not have made otherwise. 

A number of salesmen have 
sent in answers to the question. 
One of these gives his opinions on 
price cutting in the following 
letter: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Does it pay to cut prices? 

The impression gained from the 
letter from Packer Salesman, pub- 
lished in the September 20 issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, is that it 
does, at least under some conditions. 
But the important point is: Whom does 
it pay—the packer, the retailer, or the 
consumer ? 

In this letter Packer Salesman says: 
“T can sell every item at list prices, but 
my volume will be cut considerably.” 
At another point, referring to the fact 
that a competitor had cut prices on two 
items, he writes: “I met these prices 
and sold the two items. In addition I 
sold a long order of other goods at list 
prices or better.” 

Who lost in this case? Probably the 
packer lost on the two items on which 
the prices were cut, but the retailer cer- 
tainly lost on the items he purchased at 
better than list prices. 

No Objection to Fair Price. 

I frequently hear it said that the re- 
tailer as a class is suspicious, and sales- 
men often complain because their cus- 
tomers are such close buyers. I some- 
times wonder if it ever occurred to 
salesmen that they are responsible in 
large measure for this situation. 

A retailer will seldom object to a 
price that he knows his competitors 
must pay, but he does object strenu- 
ously to being placed at a merchandis- 
ing disadvantage by being charged more 
than the retailer around the corner or 
across the street pays. 


If retailers have little confidence in 
meat salesmen and their statements, is 
it not possible that the salesmen are to 
blame? When a retailer gets a cut 
price how does he know that his com- 
petitors are not getting even lower 
prices? How many salesmen have 
stopped to consider that when a retailer 
holds out for the last cent he is only 
endeavoring to get what he thinks the 
other fellow may be getting? 

There is no argument that will justify 
price cutting. It is unethical and un- 
fair—unfair to the packer and to the 
retailer. If a packer can produce for 
less, it is his privilege to sell for less. 
But the solution of such a problem lies 
in better and more economical plant 
methods, not in selling. 

Want Price Cutting Privilege. 

Packer Salesman referred to above 
says he can sell all items on his list at 
list prices. So can every other good 
meat salesman. Then why cut prices? 
With everyone on the same selling 
basis and prices a cent or two higher, 
if necessary, it would be just as easy to 
get volume as it is now. Just as much 
meat would be sold, and the industry 
would be able to make a fair return on 
the capital invested. 

A salesmanager told me recently that 
the only reason his firm permits devia- 
tions from list prices is because the 


salesmen insist on the privilege of 
meeting price competition. The same 
situation exists with my firm and 


others. This leads one to ponder 
whether meat salesmen sell meats or 
take orders. 

Under the new order of merchandis- 
ing, about which we are hearing so 
much these days, more plants will insist 
on a closer adherence to list prices. 
And as packers learn that it is possible 
to sell meats without sacrificing profits, 
more and more of them will get on the 
band wagon. Then meat selling will 


become more of an art than it is now. 
The meat salesman with faith in his 
ability will welcome that day. 
Yours very truly, 
MEAT SALESMAN. 





MORE TO SELLING THAN SALES. 


“T can find many men who have the 
ability to sell meat,” one sales man- 
ager said recently, “but to find meat 
salesmen who have tact and diplomacy 
and who will exert themselves in the 
interest of the company in matters out- 
side of actual selling is another mat- 
ter.” 

“For Example: There are many 
points in connection with customers’ ac- 
counts that need careful handling, not 
alone by the credit manager but by the 
salesman. Many valuable accounts have 
been lost because good judgment was 
not used. Many customers are sensi- 
tive and they resent salesmen asking for 
or demanding payment at inopportune 
times. 

“Some salesmen get into the habit 
of presenting a bill while the dealer 
is waiting on a customer or is busy 
otherwise. This, of course, is unwise. 
Salesmen should study the habits and 
disposition of each customer and time 
each move from selling to collecting so 
as to offer the least cause for irritation 
and offense. 

“Some customers who are not too 
strong financially try to bluff the sales- 
man and assume an air of offended dig- 
nity when approached to pay his ac- 
count. The salesman should be on his 
guard for this type, and report to the 
credit department any dealer who ap- 
pears to be stalling. Many accounts 
are slow but good. Such accounts 
should be used at times when product 
accumulates and the situation calls for 
a wide and quick distribution. 

“If the market is strong and advanc- 
ing and product more or less scarce, the 
salesman will make more money for 
his house by placing the _ limited 
amount of product he has to sell with 
accounts that pay promptly. If he will 
do this, he will help the firm to get a 
more frequent turnover on its capital.” 


ane 
GETTING RETAILER’S INTEREST. 
The retailer’s chief interest is in 


sales. He must buy, of course, before 
he can sell, but he makes his money by 
selling. This is a point for the meat 
salesman to keep in mind. 

Emphasizing the reason why prod- 
ucts sell and the resales they create is 
worth more in attention-getting value 
than twice the same amount of talk on 
prices and service. 

—-—— fe = 
DON’T ARGUE. 

You can lead a customer to sign on 
the dotted line, but you can’t drive him. 
Sales are not made by arguments, but 
by suggestions. 
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A Structure can be no stronger 
than its FOUNDATIONS 



























By CARL R. MILLER 


No. 6 in a series of advertisements describing the position 


of The Mathieson Alkali Works in the chemical industry 


HERE plodding oxen once came for a cart of precious 
Wy cch.a0tey a modern Mathieson plant produces tons 
of useful chemicals needed for Industry’s mills and fac- 
tories. Near mighty Niagara, unharnessed for ages...today 
a Mathieson plant extracts power from the falls and ele- 
ments from air and minerals, transforming them into chem- 
ical products that protect the lives of millions...products 
which cost no more yet serve better. 

These modern miracles would have been impossible 
without strong foundations of Resources, Research and 
Service...foundations laid in the pioneer days of the chem- 
ical industry. That is why Mathieson chemicals represent 
quality born of seasoned experience...that is also why 
Mathieson service assures satisfaction to every purchaser. 

A list of available literature describing the many uses 
of Mathieson chemicals will be sent on request. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 


Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


Soda Ash...Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda... Liquid Chlorine...HTH (Hypochlorite) 
-.-Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua...Bleaching Powder...Sulphur Dichloride... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 


MATHIESON 
CHEMICALS 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


STATE TESTS FROZEN FOODS. 

Georgia is taking much interest in 
quick freezing as a means of presetv- 
ing foodstuffs, and is seeking data and 
information on the process through ex- 
periments at the state experimental sta- 
tion, located about 30 miles from 
Atlanta. 

To date, the studies have been con- 
fined principally to fruits and vege- 
tables. Freezing and packaging meth- 
ods are being investigated, and flavor 
and keeping qualities over various peri- 
ods of time are being determined. 

Experiments have included work in 
the quick freezing of peaches, pears, 
cantaloupes, strawberries, blackberries, 
grapes, figs and fruit juices. Experi- 
mental methods of packaging include 
cardboard containers, fiber cups, glass 
jars and wrappings of aluminum foil. 
In the latter case the product is frozen 
in blocks and cut to the desired size 
and weight before wrapping. Freez- 
ing is done with solid carbon dioxide, 
and the frozen products are held in 
storage for six months before being 
examined. The storage temperatures 
are maintained at 5 to 10 degs. ; 

According to J. G. Woodruff, assis- 
tant horticulturist at the station, there 
appears to be no limit to the time 
frozen foods may be preserved. It is 
his opinion that the chemical and physi- 
cal properties of foods preserved in 
this manner are probably nearer those 
of the original foods than are obtained 
by any other method of preservation. 
The experiments have shown that the 
color, flavor and aroma are preserved 
in as nearly perfect a condition as the 
means at hand can detect. 

fe 
PREVENTION OF FREEZER BURN. 

Packinghouse experience with meats 
in the freezers has shown that it is 
necessary to protect the meat from the 
air in order to avoid “freezer burns.” 

Probably the most generally-accepted 
explanation is that, at the prevailing 
low temperatures, air current such as 
those set up by the movement of prod- 
ucts into or out of the freezers, if they 
touch the meat, dry it out so that white 
spots develop, and persist later when 
the meat is thawed out. Such discolor- 
ation, naturally, makes it necessary to 
sell the meat at a lower price. 

The need of airproof protection has 
long been recognized in the case of 
green hams and bellies going to the 
freezer, and this need has been met by 
wrapping the individual pieces, twos, or 
bundles in airproof papers. Similarly 
products packed in boxes and moulds 
are protected by lining the containers 
with tightly waxed paper. Fresh pork 
and beef cuts going to the freezer are 
wrapped in this same paper. 

A third type of product subject to 
freezer burns is the quick-frozen in- 
dividual meat cuts that are attracting 
80 much attention and discussion just 


now. So it may be said that there are 
at least three types of products which 
require airproof protection in order to 
prevent freezer burns. 


Each product requires certain special, 
individual characteristics in such pro- 
tective wrappings. This is due to dif- 
ferences in weight, size, kind of meat, 
the market for which the product is in- 
tended, etc. Recognizing this fact, the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany has developed a complete line of 
airproof papers for this purpose, in- 
cluding wrappings suited to the par- 
ticular requirements of each product. 

This line includes 33-lb. natural or 
amber colored waxed paper, 35-lb. and 
40-lb. waxed-two-sides kraft, and genu- 
ine vegetable parchment, waxed on two 
sides. Suggestions for proper use of 
these papers are made as follows by 
Dr. G. F. Des Autels of the company’s 
research laboratory: 

Lining Boxes and Moulds, Wrapping 
Pork and Beef Cuts, Ete—For lining 
boxes and moulds, for wrapping pork 
and beef cuts, etc., 33-lb. natural or 
amber color waxed paper is recom- 
mended. Both sheets are exceptionally 
strong, bloodproof, and airproof—be- 
ing tightly waxed with the purest of 
clean, white paraffin wax. These papers 
preserve the color of the meat. The 
wax coating on both sides of the sheet 
also makes it strip readily from the 
meat, and where it 1s used for wrapping 
the individual pieces it prevents them 
from sticking together and freezing into 
a solid mass. 

Amber Color for Beef, Natural Color 
for Pork—Here is a very practical point 
for the packer. It has been found that 
the amber color waxed paper enhances 
the color of beef, while with pork, 
which is lighter in color, the natural 
color waxed paper is preferable. 

A Simpler Method for Lining Boxes 
—In the past it has been common prac- 
tice to use a double liner for boxes of 
meat products going to the freezers; 
first lining the box with oiled manila 
or waxed paper, then lining with stock- 
inette bags or cheese cloth, the latter 
of course coming next to the meat. 
Now, a single liner of waxed-two-sides 
parchment is coming into use in place 
of the double liner. It gives very satis- 
factory results, due doubtless to com- 
bined stripping qualities and wet 
strength, as well as superior airproof- 
ness. 

Green Hams and Bellies — Larger 
items such as green hams and bundles 
of bellies, because of their greater 
weight and size, require 35-lb. or 40-lb. 
waxed-two-sides kraft, which is still 
stronger, yet nevertheless airproof by 
virtue of the full two-sides-waxing, and 
likewise strips clean. 

Quick Frozen Individual Meat Cuts— 
One packer claims that the light in 
freezers or refrigerated cases is just as 
dangerous to quick-frozen individual 
meat cuts as are air currents; hence 
for these products any transparent 
paper, amber, natural or white waxed 
paper, is unsuitable. 

Protection against both the light and 
air currents is afforded by genuine 
vegetable parchment, waxed two sides, 
which also strips clean from the meat 


and never disintegrates due to moisture 
coming from the product when it thaws 
or condensing on it when removed from 
refrigerated cases. A special, soft, flex- 
ible sheet of this very tough wrapping 
material has been developed by the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany for this purpose. 
Sa 


FROZEN BRINE COOLING. 


(Continued from page 22.) 
Figures given out show that the cost 
to refrigerate each 700 lbs. of perish- 
ables in a truck of this design is about 

10c a day or about 7/100c per lb. 


The value to the retailer of this 
method of refrigeration would be de- 
pendent, of course, on his ability to 
obtain service on these cans. On the 
other hand, it is thought that if quick- 
frozen meats find favor generally, some 
packers may find this method of refrig- 
eration a means to enable some cus- 
tomers to install this merchandise. 
Then, because of its cheapness and re- 
liability, frozen brine can refrigeration 
may find considerable use in trucks and, 
perhaps, for refrigerator cars. 


Method Tested in Refrigerator Cars. 


Some meat packers are particularly 
interested in this latter application of 
frozen brine. This is because of the 
possibility that on trips not over three 
days long the cars can be sent through 
to destination without reicing. 

A refrigerator car 41 ft. long has a 
capacity of about 80,000 Ibs. Its maxi- 
mum amount of exposed surface is 
about 2,000 sq. ft. There would be re- 
quired in this instance, it is estimated, 
about 185 cans of frozen brine to take 
care of the heat leakage per day. The 
refrigerating cost would be about 93c 
per day, plus a labor charge of approxi- 
mately 35c, based on common labor at 
$1.00 per hour. 

Tests are now being made in Chi- 
cago to determine the exact economy 
of using these brine cans in place of 
ice and salt for refrigerating refrig- 
erator cars. To date the results of 
these tests have been very satisfactory, 
but they have not been completed and 
until they are no information on the 
results will be given out. 

a 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A receiver has been appointed for the 
Highland Ice Cream & Cold Storage 
Co., Belleville, Ill. The company went 
into voluntary bankruptcy recently, 
listing assets at $51,000 and liabilities 
at $145,000. 

A cold storage plant is being installed 
in the building of the Suitor Produce 
Co., Mapleton, Ia. 

An ice and cold storage plant is 
being constructed in Port Hetches, Tex., 
by the Gulf States Utilities Co. 

It is reported that the plant of the 
Rubsam & Hermann Brewing Co., 
Stapleton, N. Y., recently destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt. The plans include 
the installation of a cold storage de- 
partment. 

A cold storage plant to cost $100,000 
is planned by the Utilities Ice Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich., in Paw Paw, Mich. 
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SEPT. MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of meats and fats during 
September, 1930, and for nine months 
ended September, are given by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 
SEPTEMBER, 1930. 








1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat 
NN NG, 5s oeenend 33,667,880 24,601,734 
DE Saino eee becueed eh $5,794,527 $3,871,142 
— animal oils and fats, 
bvbe6bskbu bun Sees rium ,564,4 46,338,467 
Vain bp dhe a obne sanvevas 8,880,047 $5,595,743 
~~, 9 veal, fresh, Ibs.. 178,953 198,7 
sgdikdoepeniussheee $41,364 $39,993 
Reet, “pickled: i Se. 360 865, 539,005 
LG a ie chai ae rsa e $106,309 $147,007 
—" “fees, SE RD 857,470 286,626 
ett ee eeeeeeereee $139,707 $48,631 
Wiltshire sides, Ibs....... 6,391 4.17: 
Skea oy she besan seo $52,989 $848 
Cumhertent sides, Ibs..... 302,484 212,302 
MED  Sobeksesécsovesese $61,134 $35,916 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs 8,477,776 6,432,102 
ML. bite gee sbessebenes »842,1! $1,185,103 
Perr rer ree 10,288,015 4,972,940 
DE icswsnSssh owuk 4obba $1,516,768 $724,709 
Pickled OGRE; GRR... os.cnce 901," 2,691, 
RNG US6c5550 uehanaese $532,829 $343,863 
Oleo oil, eee 7,829,288 5,949,436 
Re $829,677 $582,110 
i, ne ines haeak “eh 58,339,212 37,416,803 
Di vsr bess covwens $7,646,314 $4,700,282 
Neutral Jara, Ws. ...-...00 1,397,402 076,717 
PD Si5560-bcbhdeess ead $190,764 $134,907 
a ~% compounds, animal 
SC eSaeahewhxeseae 218,868 203,314 
Valve aces ihe eal atid i 0 $27,401 $23,829 
Margarine of animal or 
— Gate, TAR. . 220% 105,552 44,277 
TEE. <avnsesenedvéusce $17, 241 $7,204 
Cottonseed a 2.379, 709 1.652,682 
MT: GuksasnedbeSho ssn’ $210,298 $153,351 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
SE iis as ons awe s oe 4.0% 473.302 595,794 
DEE nc henayeoevcdoaues $67,210 $78,337 
NINE MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1930. 
1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat prod- 
DE TEs bb kbecebeenade 341,596,232 307,001,772 
SOD << sckin adn dadcae een $61,025,714 $53,645,820 
— “ani oils and fats. 678,903,266 582,167,176 
pac hau pponses seca 86,756,067 $65,582, 665 > 
Beet and veal, fresh, lbs.. 2,229,559 2,267,008 
SpiSeebebeesspesee $506,377 $511,083 
Beef pickied, et Ibs 8,646,636 10,542,805 
MED and sds0%0s0sesn00s $1,051,659 $1,127,664 
Perk, Geemh, Bhs. ....252.08 8,685,916 12,699,368 
DL Soin seaahedhind ood ou $1,347,333 2,159,465 
Wiltshire widen, BbB....c00 3,902,033 3,614,450 
580 $565,577 
3,541,868 
$649,462 
98,903,906 
$19,607,874 
77,841,261 
$11, 894,428 
25,442,851 
$3, 522,824 
42,283,934 
$4,599,878 
513,424,511 
R ,248,969 $58,181,214 
Neutral lard, Ibs.......... 14, 7163, 791 10,697,909 
rare $1,958,527 $1,280,412 
Lard compounds, animal 
fats, ae ii ag kine oth 2,686,252 1,729,287 
DEED Ab cdsesnsevcteases $340,082 $203,824 
Margarine of animal or aS 
vegetable fat, Ibs....... 638,433 544,297 
2S eer , $85,154 
Cottonseed oil, lbs. 21,751,374 
ED 5 csheadeovhsscesys $1,857,692 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
fats, Tbs. Soesevionatewsahic 4,739,778 4,802,408 
| rae $651,792 $641,523 
fo - 
IMPORTS OF SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during September, 1930, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, were as follows: 

Sheep, lamb 


and goat 
casings, 


Other 
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SEPT. CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for 
September, 1930, with comparisons for 
1929, according to the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


Sept., Sept., 

1930. 1929. 
a Se ee errs 878 20,864 
OE RE ee 1,814 8,313 
LE Ne es oie tne ad wee R 109 
SE re ee 824 
i M cecknie tabataee 128, #00 3,095,500 
SS ae 230,900 
TA oe on aw aaah beats 158, 700 742,200 
RL wh can nh be aoe 300 204,300 


--—--Jo-——- 
SEPT. CANADIAN SLAUGHTERS. 


Total inspected slaughter of livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for Sep- 
tember, 1930, with comparisons: 


9-mos. 

ended 

Sept., Sept., Sept., 

1930. 1929. 1930. 

IED. ic sachse ceees 53,662 66,159 419,062 

, s sackd ka doe 29,876 31,371 309,129 

A iscewaceesal 139,804 142,360 1,428,135 

ME: ncsbastuonees 114,460 92,555 409,743 
 \ 

CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of meats in 
Canada as of Oct. 1, 1930, as reported 
by the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 





Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 5-Yr. Avg. 
1930. 1930. 1929. Oct. 1. 
Beef - 9,244,327 8,795, = 10,195,137 10,569,177 
Veal .. 2,075,645 2,344,175 2,324,711 
Pork ...17, 586, 268 21) 633, 133 21, 823,988 25,376,397 
Mutton & 
lamb . 1,871,147 1,149,184 1,195,456 1,012,956 


Watch the “Wanted” page for busi- 
ness opportunities. 


November 1, 1930. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 

The Fleischmann Beef Co., New York 
City, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. 

Krainin’s Kosher Sausage Factory, 
New York City, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000. 

The newly-enlarged sausage factory 
of Curtin & Sinn, Vancouver, Wash., 
has recently been placed in operation. 

The plant of the Klamath Packing 
Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., was recently 
destroyed by fire, with an estimated 
loss of $75,000. 

A new municipal abattoir is planned 
for the city of Bello Horizonte, Brazil. 
Work on the new plant, which will cost 
approximately $280,000, will begin 
soon. 

The new packing plant of the Webb 
Packing Co., Salisbury, Md., has been 
completed and placed in operation. The 
plant has a capacity of 1,000 hogs per 
week, or 500 hogs and 150 cattle. 

The plant of the Calumet Rendering 
Co., Chilton, Wisc., which was destroyed 
by fire in August, is being rebuilt. The 
lower floor of the new structure has 
been completed and has opened for bus- 
iness. 

The Alabama Packing Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., plans an expansion program 
which will cost $40,000, to be spent on 
buildings, machinery and eguipment. An 
addition to the present sausage factory 
will be built, making the capacity of 
the plant 75,000 pounds per week. The 
company intends to introduce a new 
shortening in the near future. 








Hogs Still Show Small Cutting Loss 


Slightly lower cut-out values of hogs, 
accompanied by lower average prices 
during the first four days of the past 
week, resulted in another week in which 
little loss is shown in cutting hogs. 

At the 11 principal markets hog re- 
ceipts during the first four days total- 
ing 421,000 were 41,000 larger than in 
the same period a week ago, 34,000 
higher than a year ago and 2,000 more 
than two years ago. 

An increase in both quality and 
weight was shown in the hogs received 
at Chicago during the week, apparently 
reflecting a good feed situation. Only 
a small number of packing sows ar- 
rived, but these too showed the effects 
of plenty of feed. Shipping demand 
during the week has been slow, indi- 
cating that eastern packers were find- 





ing it possible to supply their needs at 
nearby points. 

The general consuming situation is 
good and as stocks are low there ap- 
pears to be little disposition on the 
part of packers to force product into 
consumption at sacrifice prices. 


The following sample test on four 
average weights of hogs shows little 
loss. Average costs and credits are used 
and it is probable that in many plants 
costs would mount higher than those 
charged in this test. This is only one 
reason why every packer should have 
his own tests worked out every day on 
the basis of his own conditions, the av- 
erage yield of the hogs he is slaughter- 
ing at this period of the year, and his 
by-products credits. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 =. 275 to 300 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
ee TT LLL EEE eee $2.18 $2.13 $2.17 $2.10 
RE ce au scenb saiwats s s4es ba evaesn seh onan <s 62 .59 q 54 
ei oa Cha GS kkWs cgS5 ea wih oes eaten es ee 67 67 67 67 
CT SE OUD se canes sn6e eect eteb ens 1.70 1.56 1.40 1.23 
SEE = cb eded 00 Hebd 400s 00 606 BOW ods 064600 0085.0 1.94 1.95 1.05 41 
Bellies, D ce sane 76 1.55 
Fat backs ee coe 58 71 
ee RR Oe eer PCTs PE ree rr 21 .24 24 29 
EE Shay Ao dbh aba d 45d 4.064 NS eens eas eases 21 .23 -23 -23 
re rr er sec thr cckea ten deue aes eeu nna 1.40 1.62 1.34 1.28 
TEE ck 65 Shu wks ba ewaeseh 52 ewes ee nes cet bans 15 -13 13 13 
PL nGoh con ghits seen svs deve ok amaks sas hiex .21 21 21 -21 
TEN: <a. ca cachevgautesexebauhigesasestns s> 03 .03 .08 .08 
SE te Ren soGs saNeneees sacs als bar sh oseaaase oebss .02 OL -O1 O01 
BE ED. a dean cecsencccnssseceestessresensesce 04 -03 -03 .03 
ee ESOC E TOES ELT SELEY TF $9.38 $9.40 $9.43 $9.43 

Se NE FOr oc ceccncccccscnsveevccenes 65.50% 66.75% 68.50% 70.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from these the 
live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


i Mi. cscs phe eh bes San esd beee'oe ae dees 
SN EE OS os Savane oN 0945044455605 S4 ENN S 


$ .19 $ .24 $ .31 $ .27 
$ .48 $ .74 $ .78 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active—Market Irregular—Un- 
dertone Steady—Hogs Easier—Run 
Fair—Lard Stocks Decrease Ex- 
peat Hog Run Looked 
or. 


The market for hog products the past 
week backed and filled over a narrow 
range, and while lard was slightly low- 
er on the week, there was no evidence 
of pronounced weakness in the situa- 
tion. Scattered speculative liquidation 


continued in evidence, brought about 
partly by renewed unsettlement in the 
stock market, an easier range in hogs 
and some hedging pressure from pack- 
ers and warehousemen. 

Profit taking was in evidence on the 
breaks, and there was commission house 
support in a scattered way. This ab- 
sorbed the offerings and made for re- 
coveries at times. While offerings in- 
creased on the upturns, selling pres- 
sure appeared to dry up on the break, 
and on the whole, speculative sentiment 
was mixed. This partly accounted for 
the market’s action. 

While the hog run was fair, expecta- 
tions were that the lard stocks would 
show a further decrease during the last 
half of October. On the other hand, 
there were fears of an increased run of 
hogs to market next month, and some 
attention was given a slightly easier 
situation in the feed grain markets. 

The average price of hogs at Chi- 
cago at the beginning of this week 
was 9.25c, compared with 9.55c a week 
ago, 9.15c a year ago and 9.15¢e two 
years ago. In the future market, Janu- 
ary light hogs sold at $8.75, October 
medium at $9.50 and January medium 
at $8.85. The average weight of hogs 
at Chicago last week was 229 lbs., 
against 231 lbs. the previous week, 237 
Ibs. a year ago and 241 lbs. two years 
ago. 

Domestic Lard Trade Good. 

Little or nothing was heard regard- 
ing export lard demand the past week, 
but the domestic trade was fairly good, 
and it was apparent that domestic dis- 
tribution continued on rather large 
scale. The official lard exports for the 
week ended October 18, however, were 
only 8,476,000 lbs., against 20,417,000 
Ibs. last year. Lard exports from Janu- 
ary 1 to October 18 have been 537,783,- 
000 Ibs., against 639,005,000 lbs. the 
same time last year. 

The exports of hams and shoulders, 
including Wiltshires, for the week were 
578,000 lbs., against 1,157,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
770,000 Ibs., against 2,464,000 Ibs.; 
pickled pork, 76,000 lbs., against 509,000 
lbs. last year. 

The official lard exports for Septem- 
ber were 37,416,803 lbs., against 58,- 
339,212 lbs. last year; bacon, 4,972,940 
Ibs., against 10,288,015 lbs. last year; 
pickled pork, 2,691,041 lbs., against 
3,901,564 lbs.; hams and_ shoulders, 
6,432,102 lbs. against 8,477,776 lbs.; 
Cumberland sides, 212,302 lbs., against 
302,484 lbs.; Wiltshire sides, 4,174 lbs., 
against 356,391 lbs.; fresh pork, 286,626 
Ibs., against 857,470 lbs.; pickled pork, 
1,539,095 lbs., against 865,269 lbs.; beef 
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and veal fresh, 198,754 lbs., against 
178,953 lbs.; lard compound, 203,314 
lbs., against 218,868 lbs.; animal fat 
and vegetable fat, 595,794 lbs., against 
473,302 lbs. 

Lard Prospects Good. 


The cotton oil situation displayed 
more strength, with no particular pres- 
sure of the new crop, but lard inter- 
ests were looking at the strength with- 
in the market itself rather than in out- 
side directions and were more inter- 
ested in what the hog developments 
next month will prove to be than any- 
thing else. 

While the strength of the position of 
lard statistically cannot be denied, some 
contend that a large speculative interest 
had been built up in lard futures which 
they do not care to follow. Under 
present conditions, it is difficult to see 
where any heavy tenders on contract 
might come from. 

At the same time, even with a larger 
run of hogs, it will take quite a while 
to build up stocks to favorable com- 
parative levels, and with economic con- 
ditions showing a little improvement, 
the prospects for continued good domes- 
tis lard distribution appear quite satis- 
factory. 

PORK—Demand was fair, and the 
market was firmly held in the East. 
Mess was quoted at $32.50; family, 
$36.50; fat backs, $24.00@28.50. 

LARD—Demand was fair. The mar- 
ket was steady, with prime western at 
New York quoted at $11.80@11.90; 
middle western, $11.70@11.80; city, 
11%c; refined continent, 12%c; South 
America, 125%c; Brazil kegs, 135%c; 
compound, car lots, 104¢; smaller lots, 
10%c. At Chicago, regular lard in 
round lots was quoted at 10c over Oc- 
tober; loose lard, October price; leaf 
lard, 10c under October. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand was routine and the 
market was steady in the East. Mess 
was quoted at $19.00; packet, $16.00@ 
18.00; family, $18.00@19.00; extra 
India mess, $34.00@36.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 lbs. South America, $16.75; and 
pickled tongues, $70.00@75.00 per bar- 


rel. 
a 
PACKERS’ DECREE HEARING. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

selling in the territory, “because we are 
able to inject more personality into our 
business than they.” When asked about 
the possible result if some meat packer 
absorbed a considerable number of his 
company’s outlets, he said: “We would 
probably be hindered temporarily, but 
eventually the business would likely ad- 
just itself, and we would probably get 
some of the customers previously 
served by the large packers.” 

About 10 per cent of his company’s 
sales are made to chain stores, from 
which the same price is received as 
from anyone else, Mr. Taliaferro said, 
with the usual differentials on quantity 
purchases. He was of the opinion that 


fresh meat could not be cut, frozen, 
put up and packed and shipped into 
Detroit as cheaply as he can produce 
fresh meat right in the city. 

W. P. Wing, executive secretary of 
the California Woolgrowers Associa- 
tion, said that the large packer, 
through his efficient and clean meth- 
ods of killing, has done considerable to 
increase the general consumption of 
lamb. He was of the opinion that the 
packer has found it advantageous to 
look out for the interests of the pro- 
ducer. 

Chain Store Growth Rapid. 

Frank W. Wheeler, New York assis- 
tant to the president of the Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., said that on March 
1, 1921, his company owned 4,638 re- 
tail stores and their total sales for the 
fiscal year ending on that date were 
$234,420,618. This compares with 15,- 
416 stores in 1930, operating in 36 
states, and with total sales for the fis- 
cal year ending March 1 of $1,053,- 
592,882. 

The company’s first fresh meat and 
grocery store was put into operation in 
1924 and now there are 3,851 of these 
combination stores. His company does 
no meat processing other than the cut- 
ting into retail sizes. Last year, Mr. 
Wheeler said, 12 per cent of their meat 
purchases were from Armour, 14 per 
cent from Swift and 84 per cent from 
Wilson and Cudahy. 

Henry C. Bohack, president of H. C. 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., said his 
company has 661 retail stores, all lo- 
cated on Long Island, of which 260 re- 
tail fresh meats. In reply to a ques- 
tion from counsel for the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Mr. Bo- 
hack said, that “when wholesale meat 
prices go down, we immediately reduce 
our retail prices correspondingly.” 
Every store does not have a meat de- 
partment, as some are not suitable or 
not large enough to handle the retail- 
ing of fresh meats. 


Much Competition for Livestock. 
The Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, was represented by Elmer 
Paner, accountant, who said that in 
1920 his company had 903 stores, of 
which 276 retailed meat. In December 
of 1929, the company had 5,575 stores, 
and 3,191 of these retailed meat. The 
company has two packinghouses in 
which slaughtering is done for the pro- 
duction of meat for the retail stores. 
In addition, the company owns 12 bak- 
eries, 5 dairies and has a canning de- 
partment and a beverage department. 
V. H. Pelz, director of the editorial 
and research staff of the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution, said the 
trend toward integration of supply 
sources of food and distribution is 
beneficial to the consumer, producer 
and distributor. He pointed to the 
growth of the voluntary chain as 
intensifying competition by enabling 
independent retailers to sell at prices 
which are in direct competition with 
corporate retail chain stores. 
Bruce McCulloch, editor of the 
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Omaha Daily Journal Stockman, testi- 
fied as to the highly competitive nature 
of the Omaha livestock market, saying 
that a few years ago all the livestock 
came to Omaha by train, but now one- 
half of the hogs and one-fourth of the 
cattle come by truck. 


Swift Has 440 Branches. 


Arthur Judge, editor of the “Can- 
ning Trade,” Baltimore, Md., said any 
increase in the number of outlets for 
the products of the canners would un- 
doubtedly benefit them. The canners 
are generally rather weak in their sales 
organizations, particularly the smaller 
canners who deal through brokers, he 
said. 

Swift & Company’s assistant branch 
house manager, Arthur A. Millett, said 
that his company has a total of 440 
branch houses scattered throughout the 
country. Chain store buying in large 
quantities has tended to take business 
away from the branches, he said. 
Mr. Millett pointed out that the com- 
pany’s branch houses are so situated 
as to be able to readily handle whole- 
sale fresh fruits, vegetables and gro- 
ceries with but little increase in over- 
head. 

H. J. Bird, representing Swift’s prod- 
uce department, said that the company 
now has 114 produce plants, located in 
26 states, and 76 creameries, most of 
which are west of Indiana. His com- 
pany, Mr. Bird said, viewed with some 
concern the establishment of cream- 
eries in three instances by large chain 
store systems. The produce plants of 
Swift & Company handled approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 Ibs. of poultry and 
2,000,000 cases of eggs last year, in 
addition to branch house operations. 


Hog Raiser a Witness. 


R. M. Gunn of Buckingham, lowa, 
chairman of the National Board on 
Swine Production and member of the 
livestock advisory committee of the 
Federal Farm Board, appearing on be- 
half of the packers, said that increases 
in the margin between prices paid the 
producer for his livestock and the price 
paid by the consumer for meat during 
the past five years had occurred largely 
at the retail end. 

He cited statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture to show that of the total 
increase in the margin between the av- 
erage in the years 1921-1925 and the 
average in the years 1926-1929, per 
hundredweight of hogs slaughtered, 
$1.49 went to the farmer, $2.10 to the 
wholesaler and $5.97 to the retailer. 


“We think that the retailer is not 
quite sensitive enough to the supply 
situation,” he said. “He has no con- 
tact with or interest in it. If we had 
the packer in the retail business he 
would be more sensitive to our needs.” 


In the course of cross questionning 
by Harold B. Teegarden, special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, Mr. 
Gunn was asked what recourse pro- 
ducers would have if the national pack- 
ers, granting they could retail, did not 
do what they should as it is now 
thought the retailers are not doing. 

Mr. Gunn replied that the “Federal 
Farm Board has power to do a lot of 
things. It has the power to take over 
packing and processing houses if neces- 
sary.” He added that the Board also 
could take over retailing functions but 
that the present board had shown no 
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intimation of doing any of these things. 
Mr. Gunn was of the opinion that the 
efficient retailers would not be driven 
out of business by the entrance of the 
national packers into the retail field. 


No Unfair Trading Practices. 


C. B. Heinemann, service manager of 
the Kennett-Murray Livestock Buying 
Organization, testified that his firm, 
which has buying offices located at 
numerous markets, had never been sub- 
jected to any discrimination and that 
he knew of no unfair trading practices 
either at public markets or at packer 
markets. Order buyers compete among 
themselves, he said, and also compete 
with packer buyers. 

William S. Clithero, assistant comp- 
troller of Armour and Company, said 
that it would take 1,600 of the largest 
stockholders of the company to make 
up a controlling percentage of the vot- 
ing stock of the company, while in 
1920 the control was in the Armour 
family. 

In an attempt to shorten the hear- 
ings and to obviate the necessity on 
the part of the petitioning packers of 
introducing the testimony of a large 
number of witnesses, it was announced 
by counsel for the various parties in- 
volved that they had signed a stipula- 
tion as to certain facts upon which all 
were agreed. 

The evidence for the packers placed 
in the record by this stipulation which 
consisted of 59 pages of material, con- 
cerns three principal phases of their 
case—competition between meat pack- 
ing groups, competition in the retailing 
of food products, and the testimony of 
livestock producers that their industry 
would be benefited by the entry of the 
large packers into the retailing of food 
products. 


Packer Heads Testify. 


F. Edson White, president of Armour 
and Company, said the packers signed 
the consent decree in 1920 under the 
stress of post-war conditions which 
have radically changed since that time. 

During the war the Food Administra- 
tion took as much as 65 per cent of 
the output of the large packers for the 
use of the armies and civilian popula- 
tion of the allies, and in order to keep 
the distributive organization in the 
United States profitably employed the 
packers began handling foods other 
than meat, he said. 

After the war ended packers expected 
to have their hands full feeding Europe. 
Therefore they were willing to sign the 
decree, with the result that their in- 
ability now to spread overhead expense 
and distributive costs over a greater 
volume and variety of products consti- 
tutes such a handicap that producers 
and consumers, as well as packers, are 
suffering from it. Mr. White denied 
any agreement among packers in the 
buying of livestock or in the sale of 
meat. 

Executives of Swift & Company, in- 
cluding vice-president G. F. Swift, fol- 
lowed the Armour officials in the pre- 
sentation of testimony. Mr. Swift said 
that if the packers now restricted by 
the consent decree were free to retail 
meat and other foods as they ask, they 
would be able to cut handling costs, so 
that all concerned would benefit. By 
spreading the costs of sale and trans- 
potartion over a variety of products, 
he said, the unit costs would be lowered 
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to the advantage of producers, packers, 
retailers and consumers. 

J. M. Chaplin, comptroller for the 
Swift company, introduced figures to 
show how sales and delivery expenses 
have mounted and how the handling 
of other products would reduce them. 
If Swift salesmen could add an aver- 
age of 10 lbs. to each order, he said, 
it would reduce the company expendi- 
tures $2,000,000 a year. 


— » fe 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended October 25, 1930, were 
as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 





WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. |, 
——Week ended "30 to 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 





25, 26, 18, 25, 
1930. 1929. 1980. 1930. 
of M lbs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
Potal ...cceeseees 589 =-1,874 578 105,567 
SO BOG cic csccc opine sees boas 1,984 
United Kingdom..... 559 =«1,169 519 83,781 
Other Europe ...... seee cee’ Sees 677 
RE Faience Secs ak aes ace 10 10 25 (3,936 
Other countries .... 20 195 34 15,189 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

Rs 8850654045 605 =. 2,532 770 84,700 
Te GERMANY 20.5200 csne 159 2 4,211 
United Kingdom.... 440 1,687 502 42,540 
Other Europe ...... 148 425 216 19,895 
SD (saean Sib eussa es 11 93 7 11,877 
Other countries ..... 6 168 43 6,177 

LARD. 

Total ............ 8,128 11,233 8,476 545,911 
To Germany ....... 400 §=3,007 915 99,926 
Netherlands ........ 189 1,676 180 30,745 
United Kingdom .... 6,019 3,186 5,842 192,300 
Other Europe ...... 400 739 186 56,621 
errr 790 =1,682 621 59,880 
Other countries .... 330 993 732 106,439 

PICKLED PORK. 

EOD oc ssw eas 5s 78 627 76 25,856 
To United Kingdom. .... 10 22 «3,392 
Other Europe .... 3 8 1,300 
Pare 61 550 35 («6,250 
Other countries .... 14 59 19 14,905 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Oct. 25, 1980. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M lbs. Mlbs. Mibs. M dhs 

ae 589 605 8,128 78 
7 er ape A ae occ > key 
aa ; 491 283 1,922 aes 
ee 68 2 2,105 61 
" &  eeeeeeee 6 chee 456 3 
New Orleans ...... 24 13 663 11 
fe. ae Te 307 =: 2,893 3 
PURCREER, ccnncnce asve ose &Y 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs 
United Kingdom (Total)....... << oe 140 
TAverpool ....0..... pa 321 386 
SO aaa 6 y = a M1 
Manchester .. sees hi + wea 
ST bad San diets ew es y 105 40 
Other United Kingdom..... 74 3 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs 


Germany (Total) ‘ ae i. ae 
| re seas .- 400 


-~—- ge nates 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 


at New York for week ended Oct. 24, 
1930, were as follows: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity Amount. 
Canada—Pork cuts .......... ceesee 1,008 Ibe. 
ee SS, eee rere 
Canada—Sausage 5 ; 195 Ibs 
Canada—Beef extract Leaveeave ee 
oo ES a a are ee 19,500 Ibs 
SEE ere eee 530 Ibs. 
ENE, Ge 5.5 dae o Bald veo wae Ave 5,626 Ibs 
iar 6,065 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage .................5- 8,385 Ibs. 


Holland—Ham 4,274 Ibs. 
Holland—Sausage ..............0.0000s 11,640 Ibs. 


Norway—Liver paste ................ 858 Ibs 
Norway—Meat balls ............... 1,840 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Beef extract .............. 6,600 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 414 Ibs. 


Uruguay—Jerked beef ............... 14,118 Ibs 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—tThe situation in tallow 
the past week has been without par- 
ticular change, with little or no busi- 
ness passing. Extra was quoted at 
4%4c, f.0.b. New York. Buyers showed 
a tendency to hold off, while producers 
were offering in a fair way but were 
not inclined to press business. Buyers 
and sellers were evidently apart, and 
at times rumors were current of busi- 
ness pending at lower levels. However, 
the tendency to await developments 
dominated, although some were _ in- 
clined to point to easiness in the west- 
ern tallow market. 

On the whole, sentiment was mixed, 


although some displayed more or less 
confidence that the next business would 
pass at new low levels for the down- 
ward movement. Other commodities 
were irregular, and renewed easiness in 
securities attracted some attention. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 4%c; extra, 4%c; edible, at 
6%e nominal. 

At Chicago, inactivity ruled that mar- 
ket, with offerings moderate, demand 
slow and the tone easy with inquiries 
for deferred shipment at a discount 
under quoted prices. At Chicago, edi- 
ble was quoted at niga fancy, 5%4¢; 


prime packer, 5%c; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 
3%c 
At the London auction, some 713 


casks were offered and 611 sold at 
prices 6d lower to 3d higher than the 
previous sales. Mutton was quoted at 
28s 6d@31s; beef, 27@35s; good mixed, 
25s 3d@27s. 

At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
unchanged for the week. Prime was 
quoted at 31s and good mixed at 27s. 

STEARINE—The market in the East 
was quiet and about steady the past 
week. Demand was less active, but 
offerings were limited. Oleo at New 
York was quoted at 8%c. At Chicago, 
stearine was steady, with oleo quoted 
at 8c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was dull 
but steady at New York. Extra was 
quoted at 84%4@8%c; medium, 8%4@ 
814c; lower grades, 8c. At Chicago, 
extra was steadier, although demand 
was quiet. The market was quoted at 
8%4e. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was fair and 
mainly for nearby requirements, and 
prices were steady at New York. Edi- 
ble was quoted at 13%c; extra winter, 
10%4,c; extra, 10%c; extra No. 1, 10e; 
No. 1, 9%c; No. 2, 9%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — While prices 
were steady, demand was _hand-to- 
mouth. Pure at New York was quoted 
at 12c; extra, 10%c; No. 1, 10c; cold 
test, 16%c. 

GREASES—A rather quiet but un- 
settled market featured greases in the 
East the past week, with the market 
influenced somewhat by expectations of 
a further easing in tallow. While 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


offerings were not pressing, buyers and 
sellers were apart, and consumers still 
appeared to have the advantage. The 
fact that soapers are fairly well stocked 
up for the immediate future remains 
a factor, but on the other hand, pro- 
ducers are also said to be in a fair 
position and consequently are not press- 
ing sales. There was a little export 
interest in choice white. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 4% @4%4c; A white, 44ec; B 
white, 43c; choice white, 64%c nom- 
inal. 

At Chicago, the market was inactive 
on greases. Offerings were moderate 
and fairly good inquiries for future 
shipment were noted under the pre- 
vailing levels. There was very little 
demand for choice white grease, while 
medium and low grades were offered 
more freely. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 3%c; yellow, 3%@4c; B 
white, 442c; A white, 5c; choice white, 
5lee. 

--—-f — — 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, October 30, 1930. 
Blood. 


Domestic blood is quoted at $3.50@ 
3.75. The market is easy. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.............-... $3.50@3.75 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Sellers are asking about $3.75 & 10c, 
but buyers’ ideas are somewhat less. 
There is little trading. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.......$3.75 & 10¢ 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia........... 3.00 & 10¢ 
EE nv voce acess veeasanes 3.25@3.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

DOP TOM ccccsccccccccececocccsccsers 38.00@40.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product is in fair demand. Prices 
are quoted on carload basis, f.o.b. pro- 
ducing points. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal........ > @60.00 
Ment and bone scraps, 50%......... @60.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and featureless. Pro- 
ducers are asking $2.70 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 2.70@ 2. 80 & 10 
Low egrd., and ungr., 6-9% am @ 2.40 &10 
Iione tankage, low grd., per ton 16. oogia ‘00 
WE SE a caivndensscucadecice 2.65@ 2.90 


Cracklings. 


The crackling market is easy and 
shows no change. Demand continues 
quiet, but offerings are not pressing. 

Per Ton. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WE PE, 0 ok iccceniscsnevcecces $ .80@ .85 
Soft prsd. pork, ac, grease & quality 50.00@55.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 45. 00@50.00 





Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Kaw bone meal for feeding......... $ @32.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50............-. 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market continues featureless. Few 
offerings are being made. Buyers 
show little interest. 

Per Ton. 
ID COE hs cicncseenccecessvecnseses $35.00@38.0¢ 
MINER MEE “oc sn dins 400050 0000deee bncas 42.00@45.00 
Re SEND fn co encd osedcecesenve 30.00@31.00 
PE, EE eho ded coacannsgocaedeccus 29.00@30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 30.00@31.00 
SE, POD. Kae ce saedditsccuanane 30.00@31.00 
Vig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 3%@4c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
llorns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
ee WN a o-s's'g dis cassieneues bet 50.00@ 70.00 
I I Np cta pea secethateaaa 25.00@ 30.00 
SUE WOE nae dcsageenesiubecsenece 17.00@ 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


There is practically no interest. There 
has been no trading as yet in winter 


hair. Prices are nominal. 

OOM ORG Bald Gia ic sinvisicesndvcces es 1%@ 1%e 
Processed, grey, summer, per Ib....... 2 @ 2% 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ @ 4c 
Cattle switches, each*...............5. 14%@ 2%e 





* According to count, 
—_@— 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 29, 1930.—Prices of 

quite a few fertilizer and feeding ma- 

terials are lower than they were a 

week ago. Ground tankage sold this 

week at $3.40 and 10c f.o.b. New York, 
and some of the lower grades are 
offered at prices as low as $3.00 and 
10c f.o.b. local shipping points. 
Ground dried blood sold at $3.25 per 
unit f.o.b. New York, and more can 
be had at the same figure at this writ- 
ing. On South American ground dried 
blood, bids of $3.50 c.i.f. have been de- 
clined by some sellers who are holding 
firm at $3.60 for November-December 
shipment from South America. 
Sulphate of ammonia is certainly 
weak. While the nominal price is sup- 
posed to be $35.00 per ton ex-vessel 

Atlantic ports, it is now being offered 

freely at $34.00, and one lot was offered 

this week at $33.00 basis ex-vessel New 

York, and this is domestic material. 
Nitrate of soda is holding firm at the 

importers’ prices, but business is being 

done on a very limited scale at the 
present time. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 29, 1930, totaled 15,754,- 
767 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 2,075,- 
600 lbs.; stearine, 28,000 Ibs. 






























THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the months of August and 
September, 1930, with comparisons, 
prepared by Aspegren & Co., follows: 

MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 

OLL MLLLS 





Tons received. 























1930-31. 1y29-3v. 
On hd. begin. of season 45,434 41,606 
AUBZUSE 2... 22 e ee eeees 336,129 259,069 
September ............ 1,040, S65 917,344 
BGS nccnccrvessevces 1,422,428 1,198,019 
‘Tous Crushed. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
BME 0c ce sccscsccens 166,598 120,023 
September 560, 797 489,045 
MR bksbessescoauae 727,395 609,071 
On hand end of month. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Tons. Tons, 
ees 214,965 160,652 
September 695,083 585,945 
1930-81. 1920-3u. 
Tons. ‘Tous. 
*Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills, season . oa 
1930-1931 .......+0-- 5,070,100 5,019,677 
On hand beginning of 
GRR “inn ncnerceves 45,434 41,606 
DWeGRE accvccccsccsece 5,115,534 5,061,283 
Of which are so far 5 
GRRE 2c cccccccccce 727,395 609,071 
Destrvyed at mills...... sbsnseene eeteeeeee 
Seed on hand ......... 695,033 588,948 
Seed still to be received 3,693, LOG 3,863,264 


695,033 tons seed on hand at 315 lbs. crude 
oil per ton are equivalent to 218,935,395 lbs. 
crude oil, which at 8 per cent refining loss, 
equals 201,420,563 Ibs. refined oil, or 003,551 
barrels. 


3,693,106 tons seed still to be received at 315 
lbs. crude oil per ton are equivalent to 1,163, 
328,390 lbs. crude oil, which at 8 per cent re 
fining loss, equals 1,070,262,119 lbs. refined oil or 
2,675,655 barrels. 

*This estimate is based on the Government cot- 
ton crop report dated Oct. 8, 1930, of 14,486,000 
bales, 700 lbs. seed to a bale. 


MOVEMENT OF ay oe OIL AT CRUDE 
OIL MLLLS. 


—Pounds —" oe — 


1930-31. 
On hd. begin. of season 2,403,447 
August ..... ~ 49,: 7 





9,321,710 7 
September 169,457,531 149, 1: 20/2 42 











Total 221,182,688 195,311,874 
Shipments. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
rr rrr yr. ere 37,780,468 


September 138,311,004 


176,091,472 


DEE Avivebouduoeet a? 48,5 550, 987 
On hand end of month. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
pi See = 3,944,689 20,165,652 


September 45,091,216 46,760,887 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Aug. 31, 1930. Sept. 30, 1930. 

Lbs Lbs. 
45,091,216 


Se re 13, 144,689 
2 7,587,510 


9. 
At refineries .......... 894,541 
In transit to refineries 
and consumers 


8,767, 000 26,601,300 





Total 


79,280,326 Ibs. 
loss, equals 72 
barrels, 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 





79,280,326 


crude oil at 8 per cent refini 
2,937,900 Ibs. refined oil, or 182 
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CRUSH 

During August, 
321,710 lbs. 
per ton, 
per cent last year. 
During September, 


crude oil, 


per ton, 
per cent last year. 

Total, 727,395 tons 
lbs. crude oil, equivale 
or 15.0 per cent, 
last year. 


or 14.8 per cent, 


or 15.1 per cent, 


compared 


PER TON. 


166,598 tons seed produced 49,- 


equivalent to 296.1 1bs., 


compared with 14.7 


560,797 tons seed produced 
169,457,531 lbs. crude oil, 


equivalent to 302.2 Ibs., 
compared with 15.2 


seed produced 218,779,241 
nt to 300.8 lbs., per ton, 
with 15.1 per cent 


REFINED OIL. 


On hd. begin. 
August 
September 


of season 


August 
September 


Total 


August 
September ............ 


DISTRIBUTION REF 


——Pounds produced.—— 


1930-31. 1920-30. 
299,517,720 338,619,933 
26,524,533 22,876,555 
102, 460,311 $4,351,291 
428,502,: 564 445,847,779 
—Delivered consumers.— 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Lbs. Ls. 
125,768,785 130,813,857 
128,525,860 139,597,353 
254,204,645 270,411,210 
On hand end of month. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
200,273,468 230,682,631 
174,207,919 175,486,569 


INED OIL HOLDINGS. 


Aug. 31, 1930. Sept. 30, 1930. 
Ly Lbs. 


At refineries .......... 
At other places ....... 
In transit from refine. . 


Total ...ccccsccccece 
AVERAGE R 
During August, 28,949,3 


26,524,533 lbs. refined 








200,273,468 174,207,919 
EFINING LOSS. 

47 lbs. crude oil yielded 
oil, 8.38 per cent loss, 


compared with 8.77 per cent lost last year. 


During September, 
yielded 102,460,311 Ibs. 
loss, compared with 7. 

Total, 
984,844 Ibs. 
pared with 


refined oil, 


110,059,588 lbs. 


139,008,935 Ibs. 


7.90 per ce 


crude oil 
refined oil, 6.90 per cent 
4 per cent lost last year 
crude oil yielded 128,- 
7.21 per cent loss, com 
nt lost last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 





E _ “ 


1930-3 

August . cen 93 

NED oo arasccwns nae Not available 

Total . Not available 1,050,559 

a pounds.——— 
1930-3 1929-30. 

August . uaamaane 130,199, oe 27 

September - Not available 39,160, 


Total 


August 
September 


SEN esbdausiGendes 


REFINED OIL 
400 I 


Old. crop stock 
August cee 
September 


Total 


August .. 
September 


Total 


August ° 
September 


Refined oil on hand.... 
Seed on hand will pro 
rere 
Crude oil on hand will 
DG cisscnkhateuia 
Seed still to be received 


SEE oS snaweessssanie 
Less approximate carry 
over for end of season 
Ame. 1, TREE. <cccsess 
Available for coming 10 
MMOMERS .cceseeccscces 
Consumption for first 2 
TROMERS 2 cccccccceces 
Monthly average avail- 
able for last 10 mo. 
Monthly average avail- 
able for all 12 mo. 


*Actual. ftAvailable. 


. Not available 269, 


SUMMARY 











360, 651 





a pounds. 
1930- 1929-3 

125,768 785 130, 

128,525,860 139,597, 





270,411,210 
IN BARRELS OF 


254,204,645 


-OUNDS 
———Produced.- _ 
1930-31. 1929-1 3t 
748,704 846.5 50 
66,311 57,191 
256,151 210,878 
~ 4,07 1,256 1,114, 619 


————Consume . —_—_—_— 
1930-31. 1929 

314,422 

$21,315 








676,028 


——QOn hand.—_——_—— 
19: 30-31. 1929-30. 





420,715 
175,064 
2,712,620 


3,747,590 


797,070 


750,000 *799,209 





3,047,070 2,948,381 
*317,869 
$304,707 


306,901 


*338,014 
*294,838 


*302,034 
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SEED GRADING AND PRICES. 


Considerable additional testimony has 
been taken since last week by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission at its hearings 
on cotton seed prices. The hearings 
are still being held at Raleigh, N. C. 

Some witnesses have testified to 
what they regarded as evidence of dis- 
crimination of oil mills against com- 
mission seed buyers, and several dis- 
cussed loans to gins as harmful to the 
cottonseed industry of North Carolina. 

Objections to the current cottonseed 
grading system and lack of storage fa- 
cilities were registered by U. B. Bla- 
lock, manager of the North Carolina 
Cotton Co-operation Association. Mr. 
Blalock stated that present grading 
methods have resulted in seed sellers 
being paid an appreciably lower figure 
per ton than quoted by the oil mills. 
As it is, nearly all mills employ the 
same system, and, generally speaking, 
quoted the same prices, Mr. Blalock in- 
dicated. Owing to the grading, he said, 
seed last year was bought at $6.00 to 
$7.00 per ton below what the seller had 
been led to expect by quotations. 

William A. Graham, North Carolina 
commissioner of agriculture, stated that 
a number of complaints had come to 
him from farmers concerning what they 
considered a conspiracy among the oil 
mills to lower the prices of cotton seed. 
This opinion appeared to have been 
given credence largely because of the 
same prices being paid by all mills and 
notice of price changes sent simultane- 
ously to all interests. 

The complaints, Mr. Graham ex- 
plained, have prompted him to have the 
matter looked into, although for the 
most part his department had been lit- 
tle concerned with cotton seed, he indi- 
sated. “These complaints were not sub- 
stantiated” he said, “but it was a gen- 
eral feeling that they were true, but 
not proven.” 

Mr. Graham also testified that some 
of the oil mills had requested the state 
agricultural department to appoint a 
grader for cotton seed, since this seemed 
to be the chief bone of contention among 
many cotton seed people. 

This matter of aeene 
touched upon by J. A. Parker, cotton 
gin operator. He testified that he had 
changed from an independent buyer to 
commission buyer, for the reason that 
he could make no money at the former 
because of deductions by graders, 


.°, 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 21, 1980.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 4%c¢ Ib.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 54@ 

5%4c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 

New Y ork, 5 53¢c¢ lb.; Coc hin coc a oil, 

barrels, New York, 7 1%,@7%c lb. 

ae ae ciiliinigesih oil, fiat New 
York, Sf @914¢ lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, ‘barrels, New York, 7% @7c |bb.; 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, New 
York, 85@90c gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 104%@1l1c 1lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 8% @9c lb.; aan 
palm oil, casks, New York, 54%@5% 
lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, ‘New York, 
6@6%c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 6% @7c 
lb.; glycerine, C. P., 18%@14c lb.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c Ib. 


was also 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade More Active—Market Firm— 
New Crop Movement Slow—Cash De- 
mand Fair—Lard Irregular—Senti- 
ment More Friendly. 

There was evidence of increased out- 
side buying interest the past week in 
cotton oil futures, and while this was 
mainly in smaller lots, a very steady 
market resulted. The situation was 
helped somewhat by lack of pressure 
of the new crop and covering by shorts. 
Commission houses were scattered 
buyers, partly for southern account. 
While refiners’ brokers were moderate 
sellers at times, there was no undue 
pressure in evidence, and the market 
was stubborn to selling. 

Lard was irregular, as was the se- 
curities market, but the latter influence 
was offset by a sharp advance in cotton. 
There have been some complaints of 
unfavorable weather and fears of the 
loss of some cotton from recent climatic 
conditions. 

Cash oil demand, while rather mod- 
erate, was fair on the whole. There 
was a tendency to feel that, should the 
market advance further, betterment in 
cash trade would follow. The recent 
wet weather in the South has served 


to slow up the seed movement, and 
seed prices this week advanced $2.00 
per ton to $25.00. The crude markets 
were stronger, with refiners and pack- 
ers after oil in the South, and while 
they got some at 6c, offerings were 
light from the mills and 6%c was bid 
in all sections. 


Consumption Holds Up Well. 


Conditions within the oil market 
itself were such as to bring about a 
more friendly feeling, particularly as 
futures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change showed more of a disposition to 
respond to buying power than to sell- 
ing pressure. The better outside trade 
served to check local bearishness, and 
some of the pit observers felt that there 
was a disposition on the part of trade 
leaders to let the market work up- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


wards. They were also inclined to play 
along until such time as hedging pres- 
sure developed in a broader way. 

While October consumption is ex- 
pected to compare favorably with the 
previous month, the indications are that 
it will fall somewhat short of the 
heavy distribution in October last year. 
At any rate, distribution continues on 
a goodly scale, and is expected to re- 
main so, at least until after the turn 
of the year. The tallow situation, how- 
ever, continues heavy, with prices at 
the season’s low point. Other greases 
are also easy, and some fear that there 
may be some loss in cotton oil consump- 
tion this season, due to the relatively 
lower prices of inedible fats. 

The lard market backed and filled 
in a mixed trade, but on the whole 
held fairly steady. Expectations were 
that the lard stocks would show a fur- 
ther decrease during the last half of 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 30, 1930.— 
Higher and active cotton oil markets 
ruled the past few days in sympathy 
with cotton and because further rains 
slowed down seed movement. Crude 
sold freely at 6%4c in Texas, the Valley 
and the Southeast. One-eighth cent 
lower is now generally bid, with a 
somewhat easier undertone; bleachable 
is steady at 7%4c asked f.o.b. New 
Orleans, with a broadening inquiry, 
especially for deferred deliveries. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 30, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas. $23.00@25.00; west Texas, 
$21.00@25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 
6c; forty-three per cent meal, $30.00; 
hulls, $9.00; mill run linters, 14%2@2%c. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 30, 1930.— 


Crude cottonseed oil is selling at 6%c; 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
meal, $38.00; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$6.50. 


October, but offsetting this were the 
fears that the hog run during the com- 
ing month would enlarge somewhat. 


Store Stocks Light. 


Deliveries on November contracts on 
the first tender day were only 200 bbls., 
and with a small open interest in the 
spot month, few if any further tenders 
are expected. The store stocks at New 
York are rather light, and what deliv- 
eries occur, it is felt, will be taken care 
of readily. 

There was still a tendency to em- 
phasize the reasonableness of prevail- 
ing oil prices. It has been noted that 
oil has been acting very well the past 
two or three weeks. It is thought that 
with any notable revival of trade de- 
mand or distinct improvement in com- 
modities in general, oil might readily 
respond, as the statistical position 
of edible fats remains satisfactory 
for the long pull. 

COCOANUT OIL — Demand was 
rather quiet, but a steady tone prevailed 
at the recent levels. Offerings were 
pressed less, although buyers appear 
well bought ahead. At New York, 
nearby tanks were quoted at 54@ 
53@c; first half next year’s shipment, 
54%c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks were 
quoted at 5c, and first half next year 
at 5%. 

CORN OIL—While demand was mod- 
erate, offerings continued light. Prices 
were very steady and were quoted at 
7% @7%c f.0.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Interest was 
limited, and conditions were more or 
less nominal. Domestic at New York 
was quoted 8%@9c; f.o.b. western 
points, 8c. 

PALM OIL — Offerings from first 
hand continued very light, and with 
limited nearby supplies available, the 
market was a slow affair. The under- 
tone was about steady, due partly to 
lack of stability in competitive quar- 
ters. 

At New York, Nigre casks for ship- 
ment were quoted at 4.75@4.90c; bulk, 
20 per cent acid for shipment, 4.95@ 
5.10c; 1242 per cent acid, 5%c; 25 per 
cent acid, 4.95c; 40 per cent acid, 4.85c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Aside from 


routine interest, there was little new 
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in the market. Bulk oil at New York 
was quoted at 5%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
limited, and with pressure of some dis- 
tressed lots, prices were lower. Spot 
and shipment foots were quoted at 
New York at 6% @6%c. 

a OIL—Market nomi- 


neSESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil stocks 
at New York are light, and the market 
is quoted at %4c over November. De- 
mand is fair. Crude oil was firm, with 
6%c bid in all sections. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, October 24, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 


Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
TS ET Te eee Sess 
1 100 765 765 765 a 800 
Nov. .-.. 100 755 755 755 a 770 
SS 200 765 765 763 a 770 
New 
SE erase ey 715 a 750 
Se ee ee rs 728 a 735 
1 MESSE I eS Seer 730 a 745 
Be Cle teen toe ee 735 a 750 
eee 2 749 749 750 a 752 
RRS Gere pe t5 750 a 760 
May 7 761 760 759 a 762 
Sales, including switches, Old 400 
bbls., New 9 Contracts. Crude S. E. 


6% Bid. 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


| COTTON OIL FUTURES 

















Oa the New York Produce Exchange 


QG@ad 144 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
vy Olly 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 








HARDENED COTTONSEED OllL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
Mis, hes, 
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Saturday, October 25, 1930. 


Old 
SENG abs 16a oh Su O90 oo ke T60-@ ° 3.5 
SE kc baie &. Kenge os 765 a 800 
ESE eed Seer e Fe - 760 a 770 
RSCTA Saxe Ree ates 764 a 770 
New 
DN ce Cees pyre sare mus rom maile® 720 a 750 
BR kas id ot Ringe re ani 728 a 745 
er eee ee er 730 a 750 
NRE Ae oe mie rc 735 a 755 
|S eee 4 755 758 755 a 1753 
ET es ee ee 756 a 770 
May . 2 765 75 W6a..... 
Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 6 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Bid. 
Monday, October 26, 1930. 
Old 
RE oie ls login tele in hak oe Tee: ose 
Sy 55.6. to Gib: Ravee Aske 765 a 800 
Noy... Sb. 76h. Fel Weise as.- 
1) TREES mrt eames rer aay 764 a 768 
New 
es Cera eer ee ey 715 a 750 
SE sah co cieae mie Keke 730 a 740 
eae S 6 740 740 740 a 745 
1+ eal PS Saas AO tae 5 740 a 750 
|S RSLS Rey ae 7538 a 755 
i 5o6 Secon bnew teens 750 a 765 
May 12 766 760 762 a 766 
Sales, including switches, Old 100 
bbls., New 18 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales and Bid. 
Tuesday, October 27, 1930. 
Old 
OS aR og eae ee cise EL lems 
Pb thea Mike cone nee 770 a 825 
mov..... S00 768. 768 Te a..... 
DN A ckis aa leas Shoe 780 a 788 
New 
BE PAN oieahettagit ance 735 a 765 
BOND, Sissi 1 745 745 755 a 765 
OR. cns.0% 4 757 751 760 a 762 
RR EES . siiegete tat. vei 760 a 775 
Mar. .... 10 765 756 770 a ‘772 
Sa ere ee 776 a 783 
May . 19 783 772 782 a 1783 
Sales, including switches, Old 900 
bbls., New 33 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales and Bid. 
Wednesday, October 28, 1930. 
Old 
BRED aso dees ean ae TOO DB ssc 
ON. cass Kawa daeer sees 765 a 825 
RN Laas 200 780 771 780a.... 
New 
MOMS ccs Ckke ease Gand 725 a 765 
BRR Cis sc: La wicis, chetetote eletee 750 a 760 
acacia” Ate i be . 759 
Re re atte cre ee 756 768 
Mar. .... 8 970 F6s 769 a ee 
| URS nce ee 7171 a 79 
May 19 780 772 779 a 781 
Sales, including switches, Old 200 
bbls., New 44 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Bid. 
Thursday, October 29, 1930. 
Old 
ee aren Ae 
RR ere ee rer 765 a 795 
DUE ik a e.c a Ge «wee meee 778 a 781 
New 
BR css sists aglesam Wee. 747 a 757 
ES twits wey ts vc haw ek an A 753 a 758 
| eee 766 764 766 a 769 
ROMY S550 nis pp ieee (Tc or 








See page 41 for later markets. 








HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Oct. 29, 1930.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 25s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 238s. 
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SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Oct. 30, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per Ib. 
North and Northeast: 
oo OO Serre eee @10% 
ee i SN Bs hi sii's 000 0ns cnacees @10% 
RIGS CHAN SUOG FOG. 0 oan esis der cccdense @10% 
ery 
cuiieaee de scd eeavdcaesoes @10% 
Less Gan MID TSS cs saa sues os ca @10% 
Southwest: 
SD MR ois aca bbnesssciee @104% 
SM MD os din 60 0000.40:95' 000 @10\% 
than 10,000 Ibs..............+.. @10\% 
PAGERS Coast: coccccccccccscccccccccece @ll 
Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 
SRNR, I GIS 6 ids 6 Selec cic vee's e's @10 
I EIN o's .64 054 8% Sais 4 4 4.0 0i8.0' @10y 
5 A Og 6 RS a a ene @10% 
South: 
SN: ID OS og ose an eben dnc @10 
Less than carlots...............0-005 @10% 
BOGIES CORRES ccc ccccccccccccccccecces @10 


Cooking Oil—White. 
%ec per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
%c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


-~——fe-—-- 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 29, 1930.— De- 

cided firmness characterized the trad- 
ing in the Memphis cottonseed meal 
futures market today. The volume of 
trading was reasonably good, and al- 
though there appeared to be consider- 
able tonnage for sale during the fore- 
noon, toward the close there was very 
little meal offered. Short covering was 
rather liberal in November, most of 
the November meal bought being sold 
again in the February option at $1.50 
higher than the November price. The 
meal market is undoubtedly being 
effected by a very sirong demand for 
cotton seed, the price of which has ad- 
vanced $5.00 a ton from the low of the 
season. 

The cotton seed market was very 
strong during the entire session, but 
trading was restricted on account of 
the lack of offerings. Cotton seed was 
held at prices about $1.00 higher than 
buyers were willing to pay. The ad- 
vance in seed has been rather rapid, 
and buyers prefer to await a better 
opportunity for making purchases. It 
is understood that prices were ad- 
vanced in the country again today in 
some sections, $26.00 being paid for 
seed in Tennessee. The price f.o.b. gins 
in other sections is $25.00. 

eee ieee 
COTTON SEED SURVEY PLANNED. 


An economic survey of the cotton- 
seed products industry as a whole has 
been planned by the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association. The survey 
will be in charge of Earl S. Haines, 
executive secretary of the organization, 
and will be conducted by a committee to 
include one accountant, two represen- 
tatives of terminal cottonseed oil mills, 
two representatives of smaller oil mills 
and Louis N. Geldert, editor of the 
Cotton Oil Press. 

It is planned to conduct the survey 
along lines laid down by the govern- 
ment and the committee will be guided 
by surveys conducted by other indus- 
tries. Information on the production 
in different areas, volume of production, 
cost of operation and costs of distribu- 
tion will be determined. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week. Trade was 
mixed due to scattered liquidation, 
weakness in stocks and grains, fair hog 
receipts and only a moderate cash lard 
demand. Covering of October lard and 
commission house support checked 
downturns. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was moderately active and 
about steady. Trade was mixed. Out- 
side weakness caused some selling, but 
commission house support limited set- 
backs. Crude is quoted at 6%c nomi- 
nal in all sections. Valley seed, $25.00 
per ton; Texas, $28.00. Cash oil trade 
is quieter, but there is no pressure on 
crude or seed and hedge selling is con- 
sequently small. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract.— 
Nov., $7.65@7.90; Dec., $7.75@7.78. 

New contract. — Nov., $7.25@7.65; 
Dec., $7.45@7.55; Jan., $7.53@7.57; 
March, $7.63@7.66; Apr., $7.67; May, 
$7.74@7.77; June, $7.70@7.90. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 4%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8%4c. 
a 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Qct. 31, 1930.—Lard, 
prime western, ‘$12.00@12.10; middle 
western, $11.90@12.00; city, 11%c; 
refined continent, 124%2¢c; South Ameri- 
can, 12%c; Brazil kegs, 18%c; com- 
pound, 10%4c. 


ge —_ 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Oct. 30, 1930. — General 
provision market rules firm. Fair de- 
mand for American cut hams; no de- 
mand for picnics; square shoulders 
poor. Pure lard very good. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 92s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
none; picnics, 65s; short backs, 93s; 
bellies, clear, 84s; Canadian, none; 
Cumberlands, 74s; Wiltshires, none; 
spot lard, 65s 9d. 


ee Se ee 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


_The market at Hamburg showed 
little alteration during the week ended 
October 25, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Receipts of lard for the week were 405 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 88,000, at a top Berlin price of 
13.19 cents a pound, compared with 
83,000 at 18.60 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 
. The Rotterdam market was improv- 
Ing. Extra premier jus market was 
firm. Demand was good. 

The market at Liverpool was firm 
because of small stocks and small 
nearby arrivals. 


The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 19,000 for the 
week, as compared with 25,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending October 24, 
1930, was 109,000, as compared with 
96,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 


———e-—- - 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended October 25, 1930, amounted to 
6,859 metric tons, compared with 5,275 
metric tons for the same week of 1929. 


The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 


Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 


If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 


MAIDO.| soc cc ccctheestectavdtcaeseess 
Street 
ORE ve eccscanemes BURG cescsccecs 
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CORN BELT HOG PURCHASES. 


Daily reports covering direct pur- 
chases and sales of hogs at 22 concen- 
tration yards in central Iowa and at 
five packing plants in lowa and south- 
ern Minnesota will be issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the office of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics recently estab- 
lished at Des Moines. 

These reports are regarded as an im- 
portant addition to the nation-wide live- 
stock market-news reporting service by 
the Bureau. They will be available to 
hog producers and the trade in a form 
which permits comparisons with sales 
at all the leading public markets. 

This news service on direct market- 
ing of hogs has been established be- 
cause of the rapid increase in the pro- 
portion of the Iowa hog crop sold di- 
rect without going through the public 
livestock markets, the department states 
in its announcement. 

~~ fe 
CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 
Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during August, 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
as follows: 

Beef, 142,982 lbs., valued at $38,917; 
pork, 896,134 lIbs., valued at $342,188; 
sausage, 83,974 lbs., valued at $21,830; 
other canned meats, 272,039 Ibs., valued 
at $84,863. 

Shipments of canned meats from this 
country to non-contiguous territory 
during the month were as follows: 

Alaska—Beef, 25,470 lIbs., valued at 
$6,463; sausage, 7,483 lbs., valued at 
$2,278. 

Hawaii—Beef, 34,569 lbs., valued at 
$7,481; pork, 17,841 lbs., valued at 
$6,003; sausage, 12,019 lbs., valued at 
$2,988. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 827 lbs., valued at 
$370; pork, 5,616 lbs., valued at $1,887; 
sausage, 81,758 lbs., valued at $15,377; 
other canned meats, 37,797 lbs., valued 
at $4,424. 

——& -- 


OIL CHEMISTS’ FALL MEETING. 


The American Oil Chemists’ Society 
will hold its fall meeting in Chicago 
on November 13 and 14. A very in- 
teresting program has been arranged 
and a number of subjects of consider- 
able interest to the meat packing 
industry will be discussed. Among 
these are the following: 

Recent Technical Developments in 
the Margarine Industry, by ‘ 
Harris, Epstein & Harris; Function of 
Shortening in Baking, by H. S. Mitchell, 
Swift & Company; A Review of the 
Methods of Testing Rancidity and Sta- 
bility in Shortening, by W. O. Wool, 
Armour and Company; New Method of 
Determining the Keeping Quality of 
Shortening by Measuring the Volatile 
Oxidation Products, by D. P. Grettie, 
Swift & Company, and Antioxidants, by 
F. C. Vibrans, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

~- fe 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 29, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 104,180 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 21,135 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 117,982 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 3,062 quarters. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 30, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Strictly choice yearlings are 
steady, other grades are around 50@ 
75c lower; medium and heavyweight 
beeves of all grades, 75c@$1.00 lower, 
spots off more on inbetween kinds. 
New tops early in the week included 
yearlings at $13.60; mixed yearlings, 
$13.50; long yearlings, $13.00; big- 
weight beeves, $12.50. Bulk strictly 
grainfed steers and yearlings late, $9.00 
@12.00; grass cows and heifers, 50c@ 
$1.00 lower, better grades off most; 
grass butcher heifers and heiferettes, 
largely $5.00@6.50; cows, $4.25@5.00, 
with all cutters $2.75@3.75. Bulls 50c 
lower; practical top weighty sausage 
grades, $5.50; vealers, $1.00@1.50 
lower, bulk $9.00@10.00. About 16,000 
western grassers in run; best yearlings, 
$9.00. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Increased receipts, carrying a moderate 
expansion of good and choice 200- to 
240-lb. averages, over previous weeks; 
shipping orders very light, around half 
of previous week; packer directs show- 
ing appreciable increase over a week 
ago; finished butchers and light lights 
very scarce; general market 25@50c 
lower for the week; packing sows, 10 
@25c lower. Late top, $9.50; very few 
at the price; bulk good and choice 240- 
to 310-lb. averages, $9.30@9.40; best 


sows on shipping order late, $8.85; bulk 
better kinds, $8.25@8.75. 
SHEEP—Compared with a week 
ago: Most killing classes about steady; 
fat lambs recovered the sharp break 
late last week in the face of sluggish 
dressed outlet, supply reduction forcing 
the upturn. This week’s top reached 
$8.50, paid for native lambs at close. 
Bulk sales late: Native ewe and wether 
lambs, $8.00@8.25 to packers; rangers, 
$7.00@8.40; native bucks, $7.00@7.50; 
throwouts, $5.50@6.50; fat native ewes, 
$3.00@3.75. 
——_%—— 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 30, 1930. 

CATTLE—Good to choice yearlings 
have been relatively scarce, and values 
held steady to strong, but other beef 
steers and yearlings were extremely 
dull on late days. Closing prices are 
unevenly 25@75c lower than a week 
ago. Highly finished 881-lb. yearlings 
topped the week’s trade at $13.40, 
while the bulk of the fed offerings 
cleared from $8.00@11.25. Most of the 
straight grass fat kinds went from 
$5.25@7.75. She stock prices were re- 
duced 25@50c, and bulls are around 
25c under a week ago. Vealers closed 
50c@$1.00 lower, with the late top at 
$9.50. 

HOGS—Considerable unevenness fea- 
tured the hog market, with a weaker 


November 1, 1930, 


undertone prevailing most of the time. 
Although shipping demand was fairly 
broad, values have been lowered 25@ 
50c against last Thursday. Light 
lights and weighty butchers show the 
minimum decline. The late top rested 
at $9.10 on choice 210- to 230-lb. 
weights, with most of the 180- to 300- 
lb. weights selling from $8.90@9.05. 
Desirable 140- to 170-lb. weights 
brought $8.35@8.90. Packing sows are 
25c lower at $7.25@8.25. 
SHEEP—Range lamb values have 
been under pressure, and final rates are 
25@40c under a week ago. At the 
close, best rangers went at $7.75, with 
most sales from $7.50@7.75. Native 
lambs were in limited supply, and little 
change was made, with $7.00@7.50 
taking the bulk. Mature sheep were 
very scarce, and scattered sales of fat 
ewes at $3.00@3.50 were considered 


steady. 
~-——fe--- 
ST. LOUIS 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 30, 1930. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Strictly choice light weight year- 
lings, 25c lower; other natives, 50c to 
$1.00 lower; western steers, 50c lower; 
mixed yearlings, heifers, cutters, low 
cutters and medium bulls, 25@50c 
lower; cows, 50c lower; vealers, $1.50 
lower. Bulk of steers brought $8.25@ 
12.50, with $13.00 paid for yearlings 
and medium weight steers. Bulk of 
western steers, $5.75@7.25; fat mixed 
yearlings and heifers, largely $9.25@ 
11.50; top, $11.75; cows, mostly $4.25 
@5.25; top, $6.75; low cutters, prin- 














AOL m<=—r 


Buy hogs “To Arrive” within one week. 
The “To Arrive” Market is especially 
fitted to give you an evenly distributed 
supply of prime hogs day after day. Buy- 
ing a week in advance always gives you 
an opportunity to fill your orders up to 


your requirements every day 
know in advance the cost 
your sales. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Union Stock Yards 


cUTU 


to guide 








— 








BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 





| 











E. K. Corrigan 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder 


FE. K. 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 


Cattle Department 


CORRIGAN 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
D. E. Smythe 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Chas. B. Reynolds 








and you 


OAra=~Zn FSmMADPS 











Chicago 








J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 














Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 


Indiana 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 
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time, cipally $2.75@3.25; top vealers today, LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
30 WOES Swine ‘telens declined 35@ Livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, Oct. 30, 1930: 
sight 50c this week, all weights sharing the one on a 3 _— roast- CHICAGO, E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8ST. PAUL. 
"the decline. Thursday's top, $9.50, was ye "ie (140-100 Ibe.) gd-ch......$ 9.00@ 9.15 $ S85@ 9.15 $ 8.00@ 8.00 § 8.35@ 8.90 § 8.60@ 8.65 
ested paid for 260-lb. butchers, with bulk of . (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 9.10@ 9.20 9.004 9.30 8.3500 8.85 8.5@ 9.00 8.00g 8.80 
i : le - “es ere 1W@ 9.25 9.1 : 65@ 9. .85@ 9.05 8.65@ 8. 
ee 160- to 240-Ib._ weights, $9.00@9.35; Made wee (200228 Ibs} gd-ch.... 215@ 9.35 9.254 9.40 S800 9.05 8.90@ 9.10 8.75@ 8.80 
= sows, $7.50@8.25. (220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 8.25@ 9.45 9.25@ 9.50 S80@ 9.05 8 90G 910 S75a 8.80 
; : 9.25@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 8.80@ 9. 80@ 9.05 8. : 
seve SHEEP—Fat lamb prices declined mi ge eee 920@ 9:50 9.200 9.40 8 40@ 9.00 So 9.00 8.50@ 8.75 
ights sharply late last week, but recovered Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. Te 8.75 7.506 8.25 7.25@ 8.40 1.15@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.25 
Ss ar i Sitr. pi; 100-130 Ibs. -ch... 8.40@ 9. "ES Serre 7.75@ 8.75 3.50@ 8.65 
. lag Bh gM Magaay a Av. oust & = Thurs. iigs excl.) 9.18-222 Ibs. 934-206 Ibs, $.82-247 Ibs, 8.97-207 Ibs, 8.77-214 lbs 
have seached a top of $7.75 on Thursday, "sushter Poetoess. 
A : ’ STEERS (600- .): 
. with bulk at $7.25@7.50._ Common aa Faberneniaeeiin cannes 12.75@13.60 12.75 12,00@13.00 12.00@13.25  12.25@13.25 
| the throwouts turned at $4.50@5.00, and Good - 11.25@ 12.75 10.75 10.7: @12.00 10.25@1 11.00@12.25 
‘ 9.00€ .25 b 5@ .00 6.75@ &.50€ i 
bei. fat ewes $2.50@3.25. 600@ 9.00 5:25@ 6.50 523@ 875 5.25@ 675 5.00@ 8.50 
little + STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
D7.50 OMAHA Macs nccncsaiesvpncseus 12.50@13.50 12,50@13.25 11.75@13.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.25 
: @i2. .15@12.50 9.75@12. 9.25@12. .00@12.00 
bgp ei (Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural MEM coc tkce ok caves owen’ 008 10-25 13: 50@910.75 So0g1075 025@10.25 *8:000010.00 
: 7 Economics.) ES cer sien veuysdeeis 6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 825 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 8.00 
ere ‘ j STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : : 
Omaha, Oct. 30, 1930. Choice vo. 11.50@12.75 11.75@13.00 11.00@12.50 10.25@12.00 11.25@12.50 
CATTLE — Early in the week, the = {tum : BG bos Boe oes Tike O50 Ooo O25 7:50@ 9.00 
market on fed steers and yearlings STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : re é " "i Tae 
showed strength, but later demand nar- oice 11.00@12.25 11.00@11.75 10.50@11.75 10.00@11.25  10.75@12.00 
iral rowed sharply, and prices worked low- Good 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00  8.75@11.00 = 8.75@10.25 — 8.75@10.75 
30 er, the decline for the week measuring SS ee: 1.75@12.75 11.75@12.50 11.00@12.25 11.25@12.50 11-50@12.50 
. mostly 25@50c. She stock closed 50@ EEE cc.cbcvcecens ceases viee 9.00@11.75 — 9.25@11.75 —9.00011.25 9.00@11.50 — 9.25@11.50 
week oer bulls, 25¢ lower, and veal- es: Se oe EG Cm Lise C00 4500 875 415@ 6.00 
year- ers mostly steady. Early in week choice ows: 
Oc to long yearlings earned $12.85; medium .. Serre G.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.00 6.500 7.75 6.25@ 7.25 G.00@ 7.50 
owe? weights, 1,215 Ibs., $12.75; 1,274-b. tec ehcn ane ET3@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.25 400 5.00 R7@ 473 315@ 4.75 
, low weights, $12.15; weighty steers, 1,313 Low cutter and cutter 275@ 3.75 2.25@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.75 
Cree op mage a, top Po —— BULLS (TRIB. EX. BEEF): siete indie. iacliaesacn Aedes > meee alle. geal ali 
: pee 00; few to independents, ET ceagihasdsuesasactens £00@ 6.00 3.25@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.00 
25@ $12.00. De eAnihacds Cosa esesans 
rlings HOGS—Narrowness to the demand 8.50@11.00 10.50@12.00 9.50@ 11.50 8.00@ 10.00 8.50@12.00 
Ik of | has been the outstanding feature in the Tog S50 S-dogi0.50 7 s0@ 050 Shlm 80D 7.00 Be 
mixed hog trade, and the market has shown races rn ' . 
).25@ a marked sensitiveness to receipt vol- 0.00@ 8.00 9.506 8.00 6.00@ 3.00 5.50@ 8.00 $.00@ 8.00 
4.25 ume. Locally receipts show a slight ae See en eee sit dia ; 3 
se ago and values have tended low- yg ge te T.50@ 8.75 7.00@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.75 
er. Comparisons Thursday with Thurs- Med ccccavnstccetesteccs, 650@ 7.50 6,00@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 
————, day show most classes 35@50c down, (All ‘weights)—Gommon Wisiedes 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 
with choice butchers, all weights, show- YeOOL0 Ibs.) hied-ch. oeccceee 4$.75@ 7.50 4.25@ 6.50 +4.00@ 4.50@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.00 
ing the most decline. Thursday’s top Bwes:, (00-120 Iba.) —med-ch. 2.75@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.75 1.15@ 2.00 
yas é y YR .)—Med-ch. .....-. 2.25@ 3.5) 2.00@ 3. 2.25@ 3.2 2.25@ 3.5 T5@ 3.00 
*" $8,609.00; 140 £180 Ibs gt (au tweights}—Oul-com. veces 1.00@ 2.75 1.00@ 2.25 1.00@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.50 1.00@ 1.75 
” . . , . a 
tions $8.25@8.75, packing sows $7.50@ 
8.25; Toe light sows, up to $8.40; a» h 
stags, $7.50@8.25. 
Cities SHEEP—A badly depressed dressed 
lamb situation had its effect on the 
ae slaughter lamb trade, and while re- 
en ceipts have shown curtailment, price 
changes have been in the way of weak- 
ness. Comparisons Thursday’ with 
Thursday show lamb values around 50c E 
lower. Matured sheep have been scarce F 
Mo. [at sre saeeneee. Bulk of wooled | 
a ambs, including natives, range and fed 
, wooled lambs on Thursday of this week > THESE 
. D. was $7.00@7.50; top, $7.80. Fed E 
e clipped lambs on choice grade com- N STEPS 
al manded $7.50; bulk of good and choice Cc 
nat ewes, $3.00@3.50. . v 
a at 
SiOoOuUxX CITY, IOWA 
Pe _ pone auainde [ OMAHA, NEBRASKA [| 
(Reporte . . 
oe [ NASHVILLE,TENNESSEE | 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 30, 1930. | MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA | 
7 hac ae gion: vi sharp declines more | LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY L 
a than offset previous mild strength. Beef 
—— steers and yearlings closed weak to 25c e LAFAYETTE, INDIANA L 
——— lower than last Thursday. Choice year- | INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA e 
lings and medium weight beeves scored 
aie, ma numerous sales were on EA ST ST.LOUIS 9 ILLINOIS : 
noted early at $12.25@12.75, but little 
" sold above $12.35 late. The bulk of DETROIT. MICHIGAN |. 
x grain-feds cashed at $10.00@12.25. Fat 
- stock finished weak to mostly 25c ui D AYT ON 9 OHIO . 
ower; short fed heifers, largely $9.00 | 
tes bulk grassers, $5.00@7.75; most bo Cl | C i N N AT I 9 O H I Oo 
eef cows, $4.25@5.25. Vealers ruled [ O1Ss | 
—— (Continued on page 55.) C H | CA G O , i L L I N 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1930. 












Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ebb ses 9,000 3,000 
ee aa 700 Sr 
Omaha Wisewes 3,500 owee 
PEED. Boxee sn yendeue 4,500 1,200 
2 aa 3,000 1,000 
a 2,500 500 
.. Se 1,600 2,200 
Oklahoma City 300 bwae 
te See 50 
ee 100 eee 
a ee a 50 5,670 
DT cc. tess se psanbe: ee ons 100 cers 
ES errr 700 900 200 
CS ea 100 5,000 500 
PD ccscbbbsssecce 100 1,500 800 
Cincinnati ......... 600 1,200 200 
SESS Se 100 600 500 
Dn. 6ic0bkenedudew 100 400 300 
EE: ssxcadissavcacs. as¥en 200 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
EN ie cb upbeat his en weed 27, 20,000 
DC MOEY. .aancchseest 8,000 
Dh. ktitvehesskosneee 10,000 
ae = 3,000 
i nh “ic ssecaesuwBas 4,000 
Sioux City ........ 25,000 
.. 2a 57,000 
Oklahoma City ° 200 
PE: vnebscs< ene 15 . 900 
DE Wwandvawst iene ’ 500 
DS Si.bccvkobbehanea’ 3, 42,000 
EE.  <accd uu clone see 200 
| Sr 8 300 
EE: -cssssne<den0 , 1,000 
oso cen wi rome 5, 6,000 
Cincinnati ....... 3, 2, 400 
CE, Sareca ences . 10,400 
Cleveland 2,800 
Nashville 300 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ES a eee ee 7,000 31,000 16,000 
DE CE wensunspesen 13,000 8,000 11,000 
Pn. cSabscwhtckesue0e s 7,000 5,500 18,000 
Dn Swshtnenies esos 4,800 13,000 2,500 
SCE EEE 1,800 4,500 8,500 
ae 1,500 4,500 2,000 
of SSS 1,900 9,500 3,000 
Oklahoma City - 1,400 1,300 200 
Fort Worth ..... 4,000 500 700 
PD <cssccusss wees 900 4,500 800 
ES rer ere 2,300 2,000 4,600 
SER. sv cSnkan bcd bees 200 200 100 
cccantiese bit se's 800 2,100 400 
CE nei css ka nath 2,000 8,000 2,000 
DD a wesaceeseiuss: «ines 500 800 
DE. “cshcshnocee se 500 3,000 300 
th ors nashesecbae dos 100 800 200 
ER ey 300 1,700 1,600 
DE isn seesasnecen oo 300 400 100 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1930. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
IT cb os cus amuaa ain 12,000 18,000 13,000 
EE sda nb ae eee 9,000 6,000 10,000 
Te 5,000 5,000 §=12,000 
Ne Peres 3,700 13,500 1,800 
Oe errr 5,000 
CO a ee 4,700 
DRE Aésivdhsknsch es > 4,500 
Oklahoma City 200 
Fort Worth 600 
Milwaukee 500 
DEE ‘Sunuspe sch bon r ede 12,300 
AE - wenkssconk wees 100 
J. ea 200 
Indianapolis 1,500 
Pittsburgh 500 
0 Se 6,000 
ED. wales scossoe beens ve 2 200 
Perr ; 5 +4 = 
PEOGUEND  wcsccuwiedvesse seen 200 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1930. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

CO a as Mae - 11,000 37,000 17,000 
Kunusas City ..... ateses See 8,500 6,000 
Omaha ‘hae ks's VARERS 3,000 7,500 3,000 
a ae rere sy 3,000 13,000 3,500 
St. Joseph 1,600 5,500 5,000 
Sioux City ie sav¥eat eer 2,900 5,000 2,500 
3 MSP 2,500 9,500 8,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,200 1,200 400 
oe. are 1,800 1,000 1,500 
DED | 5 kc vn cuw awe 1,000 3,500 400 
Denver ..... . so euee, Meee 900 §=10,500 
J, Peer er eee ene 200 100 100 
RS -_ 400 2,200 800 
Indianapolis .......... i 800 5,000 00 
is . PPPrrerr rer @ Ceeee 2,300 500 
Cimcimmatl ....ccscscccee 600 4,200 800 
EY  ckrs a66 a 65 kk Se 200 1,700 800 
TEE on oceduacvnses 400 2, 2,100 
ENED eecvccnscesedus 46000 100 100 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1930. 

Sheep. 

GRAOEED oo ccc scccccccves 17,000 
Kansas Olty .....-.-s000 4,000 
CURE cc cccccccccssscvce 4,500 
BE. TES cccsccccwsrce 800 
Bi, DOD. svc snc vccceoe 2,500 
Sioux City ..........cee0 : 2,000 
St. Paul .... 4,000 
Oklahoma C ity 100 
Wert Werth .ncccess 900 
Miiwamkee .....0..0scc0e 300 
SEPP eee 600 
i... are 100 
Indianapolis ............ 500 
Pittsburgh 700 
Cincinnati 600 
Buffalo 2,600 
Cleveland ........ 2,200 





RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 





kets, week ended Oct. 25, 1930, were 
as follows: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 25...... 325,000 553,000 640, 000 
Previous week .......... 293,000 510,000 
PES eer 351,000 664,000 
Sarre .- -843,000 669,000 5233,000 
, Sarre rrr ...-374,000 631,000 463,000 
FD: 608 4.00000:0000000006¢ 402,000 589,000 513,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
MO GENO MONE. De ccc cesses csncsenes 481,000 
i Ee rrr tr 447,000 
SE  SAEGRSChb RbhS SOS s ease UP eRe an eee 591,000 
MEE 5500690655 08d c0ues'y 60 eeveycsw sss cseom 584,000 
SE kdubb6Os 405005540 0S eRe 9GN ee ses JO aS 536,000 
LET TELE Tiree here 519,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 25....252,000 400,000 440,000 

cose ° 411, 000 


Previous week 
1929 








NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended October 25, 











1930, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
, ae 5,454 8,945 5,382 51,828 
Central Union - 2,591 605 23,300 
oe eee 494 2,757 19, 825 13,684 
PEE ndanheecevcs 8,539 yf 25,207 88,812 


71°502 
25,250 79,955 


Previous week. «++. 8,136 12,975 24, 107 
Two weeks ago. . 7,289 14, 407 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


November 1, 1930. 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended Oct. 
31, 1930, with totals from the opening 
of future trading on March 1, 1930, to 
date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 
Oct. 31. Oct. 31. 
Pounds sold ........ 198,000 16,797,000 
TS Peres 860 73,250 
Contracts WOR NV ccivce § dapes 1,019 
Hogs delivered ...... 495 13,241 
Pounds delivered .... 105,650 3,072,430 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 232 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended October 31, 1930, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1930. 

Un- 

Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
Jan. . wer 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1930. 





Oct, $ 9.50 
Jan, 8.85 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1930. 
OT: So cnae dabess seep Uehas). aCe 
BRS. at RoSaweeboa sume eneen 8.85 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 19380. 
Ost; . Sree rtT rear e $ 9.80 
Nov, o% 
Dec. 
Jan. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1930. 
MOP. cocccccecceses $9.25 $9.25 $9.25 ...... 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carilot 

6.500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibe. 
os 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 


week ended Friday, Oct. 24, 1930: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
Oct. 24. week. Paps 

COORO. 60605 c08 sas tuvven 114,679 99,349 7,420 

Kansas City, Kan....... 33,440 32,647 40189 

ROE 5 6:5:0.0:0 0000000 +0806 20,695 25,497 31,072 

*East St. Louis.. ..+. 48,088 45,027 53,950 

Sioux City $12, 8 16,917 

St. Paul .. 56,922 67,085 

St. Joseph, 13,365 23,651 

Indianapolis 15,616 24,011 





New York and J. C 38,135 


32,592 

*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 

—— Ge 

What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask “The Pack- 
er’s Encyclopedia.” 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 

















HOGS 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 





A Good Place to Buy 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
Telephone Bridge 6775 








Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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November 1, 1930. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, October 25, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 6,541 4,2 25,469 
Swift & Oo. .........00- 5,967 1,589 31,270 

Morris & CO........--445 2,778 2,565 
Wilson & OO, ...600..0.5 5,288 5,084 12/966 
a— ane. Bam Co. 1,725 1,710 ‘kee 

ond Co..... 2,048 — 

Livby, McNeill & Libby. 618 

Brennan Packing Co., 6,844 hogs; Independent 


Packing Co., 801 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 887 
hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 3,117 hogs; 
Agar Packing Co., 5,136 hogs; others, 37,618 hogs. 





Total: Cattle, 24,965; calves, 5,556; hogs, 
70.875; sheep, 77,793. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,613 4,607 8,725 
Cudahy Pk 5, 2,979 10,160 
Fowler Straub canaee oS adn 
Morris & Co. i 1,557 4,964 
Swift & Co .. 5,44 5446 10,090 
Wilson & Co 3,456 5,906 
Others 589 4 
MEE Sos cano cedb canvas 27, 590 18,63 39,900 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
5,943 9,661 
4,405 10,468 
3,196 


748 «4,494 














3,455 13,366 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 235 eNee 
amen Pam, OO. ...0555. 299 ane 
MUNN. sue swee Scere ac ees eooe 16,700 eae 
errr rr cirrr 17,5: 34,546 37,989 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .. -& 149 977 4,166 3,317 
Swift Ge. ntceces 3,374 1,927 2,379 3,451 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,030 326 cece — 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 866 21 3,104 re 
American Pkg. Co.. 385 66 1,964 689 
Krey Pkg. Co. ..... 432 110) 3,261 49 
Sicloff Pkg. OO, ccc eese cose Agee coc 
RS rr 5,051 990 11,652 2,835 
MOCAl sccccccvvees 15,287 4,417 28,201 10,341 


Not including 3,284 cattle, 1,728 calves, 29,276 
hogs and 1,768 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 





























Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 3,182 1,248 8,903 11,974 
Armour and Co. .... 1,723 463 4,176 4,791 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,854 514 «5,671 = 1,541 
rer 5,087 1,800 9,830 rit) 
ued sss) sco tee 11,846 4,025 28,580 19,085 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,897 194 4,887 8,072 
Armour and Co. .... 2,829 192 5,199 8,087 
oe Eh See 1,823 177 =—s- 2,682 = 5, 468 
Smith Bros. ........ heen AES 
DEE sé vicuwaws's cee 2,693 119 «7,745 39-2, 354 
RBMAli coos cass oes 10,242 682 20,605 23,981 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,622 1,225 1,633 327 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,628 1,279 1,617 350 
a. Pee 137 8 639 er 
i ie. oe 3,387 2,512 3,880 677 
Not including 68 cattle bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,070 493 2,819 1,085 
Jacob Dold Co....... 577 10 81,854 33 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 22 ooce eves 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 183 avis tees 
Fred W. Dold .... 102 cove 340 
TE -ccbsaccssies 1,954 6038 «45,013 “at 118 
Not including 2,886 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
eet Be OB sn snwend 1,144 128 1,588 17,770 
Armour and Co. .... 1,051 136 1,430 22,274 
eer -Murphy Co.. 479 91 1,262 288 
DE: Wa viiacn sande 1,319 122 1,488 2,211 
Pr ere 3,993 477 5,718 42,545 
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ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co, .... 4,901 4,785 18,227 ie 4 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 651 1,222 ence 

Swift & Co. .... 7,315 7,102 25,789 22, Bis 
United Pkg. Co 1,948 146 cans 

GORE cdcccsccnsecs - 1,085 17 24,626 22 ss 

Mikal oases "15,900 13,272 68,642 5,001 

MILWAUKER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Plankinton PE Co. 2, ro 6,349 17,397 2,478 

Swift & Co., Chi.. ieee sese : 5 
Swift & Co., Balti. 545 
Swift & Co., Cleve. 182 
U.D.B. ©o., N.Y. ° wos 

The Layton Co.. P ten 759 oeee 

R. Gumz & Co. 239 28 71 64 

Armour and Co., Mil. 1,018 3,195 esge ay 

Armour and Co., Chi. 290 eee 

N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 35 re vee <o¥e 

OUCRCPS ci cccccscccce 712 3803 =-2,102 626 

htgit ko ee . 5,898 9,875 21,056 5,753 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

WPOWCIGM .oscccccsces 1,232 2,645 19,901 13,627 

Kingan & Co. ...... 1,401 514 13,085 2,200 

Armour and Co. 320 2 2,205 esee 
Indianapolis Abt, “Co. 1 wae seve vans 
Hilgemier Bros. .... coe 1,200 
Brown Bros. .. 187 18 158 
Schussler Pkg. *Co.. 9 owas 391 
Riverview Pkg. — 15 ee 151 
siete zoe Co.. ; 122 2 316 

oe 69 8 256 14 

i Hartman 44 By “«e 12 

Art Wabnitz ...... 15 46 eee 33 

Hoosier Abt. Co..... 23 Sivas cane enate 

ME. dsed din tweee. 894 155 326 751 

Severs . 6,055 3,448 37,939 16,658 

CINCINNATI, 

Catfle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

> W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 6 ‘ines 586 

Hilberg & Son.... 130 6 eeee 52 


ay -Juengling .... 271 113 5 oo 





3. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,959 342 «66,7138 —.2,699 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 211 87 1,862 déke 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 4 ssae 250 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. 150 43 sae 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 7 aay 1,214 Rg 
J. Sehlachter’s Sons 270 206 peer 246 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 18 cvee 68, 708 Mad 
John F. Stegner.... 305 129 aes 40 
J. Vogel & Son.... 9 8 435 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... eens cess 631 ne 
MS 35-54 chloe cases eeee oa @ 8,382 eees 
PE Cua iccuedeks 1,222 571 3,740 2,146 

TEE. “60s an0sceanr 4,556 1,506 20,881 5, 868 


Not including 1,024 cattle, 10 calves, 7,747 hogs 
and 1,557 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended October 25, 1930, with compari- 








BONS: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
week. 1929. 
sb seth eek eeebn ide 25,484 29,6386 
Kansas City Ke 24'872 29'458 
Omaha (incl. calves).... 17,586 18,781 18,867 
A ere 15,287 15,470 15.908 
| ER rere 11,846 10,478 12,843 
Sioux City Reewic siete 10,242 8,335 10,557 
Oklahoma City bess tadashi 3,387 2,910 3,792 
MD | 6.0.6.6 9 0.6 aac ebe cl oe 1954 
Denver . 4,401 
St. Paul | 13,047 
Milwaukee 8,041 
Tndianapolis 6,055 6,487 
i, US aE 4,556 4,233 4,773 
ON, Scans iGsrs ekanges 148,754 1: 35 5,530 148,309 
HOGS. 
NIN aides oh ats sesh die 70,875 56,466 79,754 
OE ee nee 18,6384 16,868 31,136 
RS A irre § 5 


RARE 
St. Joseph 











Reeme CHP «2s... 
Oklahoma City 
Re ee ra 
Denver 
St. Paul . 
Milwaukee .......... 
Indianapolis ............ 
hs ee 
WOM iacdagescvenssewe 364,579 334,537 441,998 
SHEEP 
WIE «on a dre-aiks Haend oa 77,793 68,672 44,851 
Kanans City ........ 88.264 29,757 
CHAT ccccccccccsccsves 37,989 39.968 22,427 
ii) MNO. 56 15.6 0:8. wkseiarn wesg 10,341 9,782 6,352 
We I -6;0°0's)s!0'e wa bean 19,085 21,924 
Se 23,981 17,171 
Oklahoma City .......... 677 353 
A hide tes -00 see wen 1,118 465 713 
OS Eee 42,543 23,464 3, 
Be PN aera ose eee ned 56,091 34,019 44,708 
Milwaukee .....ccccccees 5,753 8,083 E 
Indianapolis ..........+. 16,658 5,304 4,582 
CIMIMAEL oon eve ces 5,868 5,493 2,099 
NE nas deleese ane se-ce 337,806 262,912 195,576 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 











Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Oct. 20....27,883 2,708 
Tues., Oct, 21 8,175 2,816 
Wed., Oct. 22 11,308 2,687 
Thurs., Oct. 23 196 1,596 
Fri., Oct. 24...... 8,151 879 
Sat., Oct. 25. 1,000 200 
Total this week. .57,713 10,887 147,565 125,886 
Previous week ..52,367 9,451 127,102 118,556 
Year 880 .cccoce 59,981 11,234 164,043 79,275 
Two years ago..62,849 13,239 162,730 81,733 


Total receipts for month and year to Oct. 25, 
with comparisons: 




















— October. — —— Year. 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
ere 7 aes 1,804,623 1,926,363 
ee 5,748 39,31 471,110 573,013 
TE ‘nc ctces Poy 286 505, it 6,058,004 6,381,853 
Sheep ....... 437,627 327,598 3,537,964 3,127,956 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Oct. 20.... 5,388 94 11,435 7,855 
Tues., Oct. 21.... 4,817 189 9,158 7,675 
Wed., Oct. 22.... 4,397 175 2,367 4,883 
Thurs., Oct, 28.. 3,246 109 4,861 6,783 
Fri., Oct. 24...... 1,851 49 6,911 9,748 
Sat., Oct. 25.... 500 wees 1,000 2,000 
Total this week. .20,199 616 35,732 36,044 
Previous week + 4 397 33,674 7,087 
YORP OBO .vccccs 581 30,170 25,148 
Two years ago. ie rts 533 26,730 26,012 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Oct. 25. — 90 $ - 85 $2.60 $ 8.10 
Previous week ..... 75 50 2.85 7.55 
ME ocabesccscedeawe i365 3:45 4.75 12.60 
_ errr rrr: T 14.25 9.15 5.80 13.00 
0 rT 14.00 9.70 5.65 14.00 
MET 00486044000 sakRe 10.15 12.65 6.25 138.85 
FE Fi dv acémdcundeee 11.15 11.05 7.35 15.00 
Avy. 1925-1929 ....$12.60 $10.40 $ 5.95 $13.70 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ended Oct. 25.... 42,900 112,300 87,900 

Previous week .........- 35,598 93,428 71,469 

MOS oidceaettelar natn 41,425 134,778 54,127 

PG. cpakecseaecannahe 46,007 136, 55,721 

rer Tr 48,587 124,422 55,365 
*Saturday, Oct. 25, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 








No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Oct. 25..147,600 229 $10.05 $ 9.35 
Previous week ....... 127,102 231 i 25 9.50 
Aa -169,943 237 0.00 9.45 
BE 8. 6s< 60 e0 -162,730 241 * 75 9.15 
: Sarre 160,586 237 11.65 9.70 
Ce Rseceseederege 132,598 244 14.05 12.65 

ET ove xcea dtcaacuaes 129,140 2387 12.10 11.05 
Av. 1925-1929 ...... 149,800 241 $11.50 $10.40 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended October 24, 1930, with 
comparisons: 

Week ended Oct. 24......ccccccceceverees 114,679 
WUOVIGED WOOK occ cca cccnccracceecrsvsveee 99,349 
pC” OU Rr ree re een eae a 127,420 
errr 148,400 
BE wes cvesseeurdbewsdedseedeatdarlnduean 135,200 
BE. 06 686 sk nes davddsanseenecteusedeendes 112,100 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
nud shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Octoher 30, 1930, were as follows: 





Week ended Prev. 

Oct. 30. week. 

Tackers’ purchases ............ 94,237 05,412 

Direct to packers.... .. 48,855 41,107 

Shippers’ purchases .. . 22,126 34,428 

TEE nn conic ctowvccoccccosesac 165,218 140,917 
(Chicago livestock prices on page 43.) 


ellie 
HIDE CELLAR TEMPERATURES. 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fol- 














lowing centers for the weck ended October 25, 
1930, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev week, 

Oct. 25. week 1929. 
PON, POET Te TEE TT 24,965 25,434 29,636 
OE ee 27,590 coos 27,404 
Omaha 2.0... rrr 21,869 J 22,830 
iS NE So wens <cescends a | ae 902 
ie MR cn c0sbesceseae 9,190 8,837 
Sioux City ..... 8,166 3,925 
RSet oe 2,457 2 
Fort Worth ...... 6,512 5,509 
ED nike 6i-40.e-ene's 1,964 1,652 
Pe: oo cies cencet 2,012 1,404 
New York & Jersey City. 10,299 7,666 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,967 4,614 
Dn: i<veteestseveus 5,954 3,330 3,838 
BET o csvecbisovcsusess 3,189 2,371 4,309 

SEE pkonsebeetscnenes 144,421 108,388 147,585 
HOGS. 

ND cn duwwnsae ox .-.114,679 99,349 
Kansas City ...... 18,634 coos 
CE Achowkss>sasesoe0k 18,018 23,211 
Rh cs anesaadsoeek 28,201 29,346 
i. opens cskeseses 19,345 14,788 
CME »s60<c0 mh 11,085 12,676 
ES 6,465 
Fort Worth hare 1,652 3,346 
or 16,889 16,709 
DE. ~ccscne sees 7,077 13,969 


New York & Jersey City. 54,775 51,407 

















Oklahoma City ......... 3,8 ,808 
codes ans o ont 20,911 17,315 
EE ar th.nwen wa eeainth se 6,000 3,751 

a reer 336,168 297,140 414,818 

SHEEP. 

OS SPP eer 77,793 68,672 44,851 
i CE csscs obs see 39,909 cone §6ne 
EE -h5 6s 060040096606 41,825 36,955 26,932 
Se ere 10,341 9,782 6,262 
Oy 0) ar 18,306 17,924 16,403 
0 Sees: 16,004 13,165 11,403 
OE ee 1,118 465 713 
oo) aaa 2,602 2,499 4,513 
DUNNER covcccccvcce 7,834 8,722 5,826 
PL 553 .iccentw 2,410 989 584 
New York & Jersey City. 89, 022 85,403 59,528 
Oklahoma City .......... 677 639 723 
SEE * wig Sion chon we 4,535 4,020 2.092 
EE b-'b666%804640 0006 11,184 18,051 13,061 

SED AubkGussdvnseveud 323,560 267,286 222,648 

——-&e—_—— 


CHARGE ORDER BUYER BOYCOTT. 

Livestock concerns and others in the 
St. Louis market have been charged 
by the Secretary of Agriculture with 
violation of the packers and stockyards 
act as a result of the order-buying com- 
petition in that market between private 
concerns and the producers’ coopera- 
tives. A hearing has been set for No- 
vember 6 at St. Louis. 

Charges of discrimination against 
livestock cooperative organizations by 
private concerns and individuals were 
made following the entrance into the 
St. Louis market of the National Order 
Buying Co., which is one of the live- 
stock producers’ cooperative units. 

Private concerns alleged that the 
Federal Farm Board was backing this 
cooperative competition with govern- 
ment money. This was denied by the 
board and by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Dunlap visited St. Louis to in- 
vestigate and adjust the situation if 
possible. Apparently adjustment of dif- 
ferences was not brought about, since 
the Secretary of Agriculture has now 
filed charges against some 40 concerns 
and individuals, based on the packers 
=< stockyards law and regulations un- 

er it 

The government charges that a boy- 
cott was instituted against the coop- 
eratives, and also against one of the 
private order-buying concerns which 
did business with them. The charges 
include unfair, unjust and discrimina- 
tory practices, either individually or in 
concert, since August 4, 1930, and at 
other times in the handling of livestock 
at that point. 
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It is charged that these companies 
“have conspired and agreed to have no 
business relations at the National Stock 
Yards with the National Order Buying 
Company and with Kennett, Sparks & 
Co., Inc., both duly registered market 
agencies doing business at that point, 
and other duly registered agencies and 
that they have boycotted both directly 
and indirectly these companies without 
just cause.” 

Also, that the defendant companies 
“have refused and refrained from show- 
ing or offering to show to buyers of 
the National Ordering Buying Co. and 
Kennett Sparks & Co. livestock held by 
them for sale on consignment, and that 
in their order buying they have refused 
to buy or attempt to buy from the Pro- 
ducers’ Livestock Commission Co. 

—— 
TANNERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the annual convention of the 
Tanners’ Council of America, held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 23 and 24, the 
by-laws were amended, reducing the 
board of directors from 36 to 19, and 
the vice-presidents from three to two. 
Various other changes were also made. 
Officers and directors were elected as 
follows: 

Chairman of the board, William H. 
Barrett, Barrett & Co., Newark, N. J.; 
president, Fraser M. Moffat, New York 
City; vice-president, Albert M. Peirce, 
Leas & McVitty, Inc., Philadelphia; 
treasurer, Cecil dams, Bristol 
Patent Leather Co., Boston; secretary, 
J. Louis Nelson, New York City. 

Executive Committee—Composed of 
the chairman of the board, president, 
treasurer and the following: C. Wilson 
McNeely, Allied Kid Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; George B. Bernheim, R. Neumann 
& Co., Hoboken, N. J.; Victor G. Lum- 
bard, The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O.; 
David G. Ong, United States Leather 
Co., New York City. 

-—— Je - 

CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended October 23, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 23. week. 1929. 
Peers Amer BY | $ 7.50 $ 9.50 
OEE, wb.68 acc nbn esos 7.00 7.00 9.00 
\, Pee 6.50 6.00 9.00 
Calgary ..ccseceees * 5.50 5.50 8.00 
ees Pre 5.50 7.50 
Prince Albert .......... 5.00 5.50 7.50 
BOOED GOW wo cccccccsces 6.00 6.00 9.00 
Saskatoon ........sseees 5.50 5.50 7.50 
VEAL CALVES 
TOME cc cccscccessvces $13.50 $13.50 $16.25 
Montreal ... oo Se 10.50 14.50 
rer rere 10.00 10.00 12.00 
DOMMOTY wcccccccsvensccs 7.00 7.00 9.00 
ee rer eee 8.50 8.50 11.00 
Prince Albert .......... esve 7.00 8.00 
Moowe JAW ......ccceee rr 8.00 11.25 
Saskatoon ..........+-+- 8.00 8.00 9.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS 
EDS 5 os cdcincacesaae $12.00 $12.00 $13.00 
Montreal .........ce00% 12.25 13.00 12.90 
Zee 10.75 11.50 11.00 
OO rrr 11.35 11.50 10.25 
eee 10.75 11.25 10.35 
Prince Albert ........... 10.25 11.00 10.15 
cadcccabeenes 10.40 11.20 10.25 
WRURROCOM cca cccvcces 10.45 11.20 10.30 
GOOD LAMBS 

ONES  Vacescusesnesnes $ 8.75 $ 8.75 $12.00 
Ree 8.25 8.10 11.00 
i. ee eee 7.50 7.50 9.50 
ET o8h460.00¥00 0004 7.00 6.65 9.00 
Eee 7.00 7.00 8.00 
<<) a 6.00 er 8.50 
DE CE <0 none aos von meee 6.25 9.00 
DD “Su waws sens ces's 6.00 6.25 9.00 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange, on October 
28, 1930, fixed the following price dif- 
ferentials between the basis grade and 
the premium and discount grades of 
hides which may be delivered against 
Exchange contracts. These differen- 
tials are effective October 29, 1930, to 
prevail until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and 
on hides taken off in the Argentine in 
the non-discount months of December, 
January, and February. 

The differentials on frigorifico hides 
are based on delivery from dock or 
warehouse, duty paid. 

FRIGORIFICO. 
Cents per pound. 
BCCOPS cn ccccvcccccccccesccesvccscse 4.75 premium 


naent PRONE ous cscnaseeneiedcacsec 4.00 premium 

SN: c suWkiae ses bes abe sd naw es eehees 4.90 premium 

Ex. “ight cows and steers.......... 2 5.35 premium 
PACKER. 

Heavy native steers................ 2.55 premium 

Ex. light native steers.............. 1.05 premium 


BEM DEERUO COWEN: 6.0.0.0 kos eni vse 
BEM DMENEVO COWG. 0 icces cacsesescse 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... 
Heavy Colorado steers............-. 5 premium 
ie a” ee . 2.55 premium 
RAGE TOREE GOBUES. .0inc ec cccscscses 1.05 premium 
eS, eee 50 discount 
a WRT VEL TPE e PT CPE ‘50 discount 
PACKER TYPE. 
Branded cows and steers.......... 
Native cows and steers............ 

—— fo - 

CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 25, 1930, were 
3,320,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,986, 000 
lbs.; same w eek last year, 3,777,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to October 25 this 
year, 152,590,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 163,575,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 25, 1930, were 
3,643,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,614,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,946,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to October 25 this 
year, 136,702,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 178,193,000 lbs. 

a 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 

Imports of cattle hides at leading 

S. ports, week ended October 25, 


.25 premium 
basis 
5 premium 






. 1.00 discount 
.50 discount 





1930, were as follows: 

Week ended New Tork. Boston. Phila. 
Oct. 25, 1930...... 23,847 27,883 
Oct. 18, IBRO...... FWOSBB = ccceee 16,768 
| SS Oe ee 2,720 
Oct. 4, 1930...... 12,915 

To date, 1930... .1,352,430 686,455 504,195 
Oct. 26, 1029...... 37,886 8,270 1,145 
Oct. 19, 1928...... 52,357 8,228 3,058 

To date, 1929... .1,673,394 389,685 519,918 


oo > 
LIVESTOCK TREND AT A GLANCE. 


A birdseye view of the current trade 
at all the principal livestock markets is 
shown at the Union Stock Yards, 
Omaha, Nebr., by means of an illumi- 
nated board. On this board not only 
are the receipts of all classes and 
grades of animals recorded but the 
prices as well. An adaptation of the 
stereopticon is used in projecting the 
news, which gives much valuable infor- 
mation at a glance to the packer, the 
trader and the livestock producer who 
happens to be on the market. 

a od 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market appears to be in a very un- 
settled condition. There was a mod- 
erate movement during the week, 
around 27,000 hides being reported 
openly, mostly October take-off. How- 
ever, in a couple of instances small lots 
of October-November hides were sold, 
although some packers were not dis- 
posed to sell anything ahead at the 
present levels. Some hides are thought 
booked to tanning account quietly. 

Early in the week there was a small 
movement which established steers at 
a half-cent decline from previous week, 
and one car of heavy native cows sold 
at a full cent decline. Later, one pack- 
er here moved native steers at a fur- 
ther half-cent decline. Other packers 
declined business on this basis; in fact, 
one packer reports everything on hand 
could have been sold on the basis of 
12c for native and heavy branded steers 
and 9'2c for light native cows, but the 
business was declined, asking half-cent 
more. Various reports of trading in 
small packer take-off at outside points 
have helped to make light native and 
branded cows the softest selections. 

Buyers, of course, have followed their 
usual policy of holding off in hopes of 
securing material at lower prices dur- 
ing any declining market. Reports 
from the shoe manufacturers, and 
leather markets in general, have not 
been encouraging of late. However, 
improvement in the leather market is 
hardly possible while the raw material 
market continues in the present soft 
condition, and a better supported mar- 
ket for raw hides would undoubtedly 
do much to encourage leather sellers. 

Spready native steers 13@13%c, 
nom. One packer sold 6,000 October- 
November native steers at 12c mid- 
week, and this price was accepted by an 
outside packer for 6,000 September- 
Octobers; another packer moved 7,500 
September-Octobers earlier at 12%c. 
About 3,000 extreme light native steers 
sold at llc, dating into November. 

Last sales of butt brands were at 
13c; buyers’ ideas 12c, with some avail- 
able at 12!2c. Couple packers sold 
7,000 October Colorados early at 12c; 
more available, with buyers’ ideas 
ll4sc. Couple lots totaling 2,800 heavy 
Texas steers moved early ‘at 12'6e; 
buyers bidding 12c. Light Texas steers 
U@i1'%c, nom. Extreme light Texas 
steers last sold at 10c but best bid 
8lsc at present. 

One packer sold a car July to October 
heavy native cows at 10'%c. Trading 
awaited to establish the market on 
light native cows, which last sold at 
1042c; buyers bidding 9c, with some 
quoting nominal market at 94c._ Bid- 
ding 8%2c for branded cows, with last 
trading at 10c. 

Last sales of native bulls were at 
Tec, and branded at 6%4c; these were 
cleaned up couple weeks back. 

South American market a_ shade 
higher early, on sales of 4,000 Smith- 
fields at $34.00, equal to 12}c, cif. 
New York, as against $33.50 equal to 
12%¢ last week. Later, 12,000 hides 
sold at $32.75, equal to 12;%s¢, c.i.f. New 
York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer market weaker, in sympathy 


with packer market. Some re-sales of 
local October hides reported at 9c 
for all-weight natives and 9c for 
branded, early. About 10,000 northern 
point outside small packer October 
hides sold later at 9c for natives and 
8c for branded. No activity. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market weak 
and trading very quiet. All-weights 
generally considered not worth over 7c 
for 48-lb. av. Heavy steers and cows 
6%@7c, nom. Best bid at the moment 
for buff weights 7c, with 7%@T7ec 
asked. Bidding 9c for good 25/45 lb. 
extremes and offerings at 9%c not 
taken. Bulls dull and about 5c, 
selected, nom. All-weight branded 
quoted nominally around 5c, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskin mar- 
ket quoted in a nominal way at 20@ 
21c, with last trading a car for export 
at the top figure. 

Chicago city calfskins, straight 8/15 
lb. weights, 17@17'2c, nom.; the 8/10 
lb. quoted 15%c, nom.; car 10/15 lb. 
sold late this week at 18c, and two cars 
sold earlier at 1842c. Mixed cities and 
countries about 15c; straight countries 
12@12%c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins quoted 
about. 17¢ for northern natives, with 
usual differentials for over-weights and 
brands. 

Chicago city kipskins 154%@lé6c, 
nom., with last sales at 16c. Mixed 
cities and countries 12@138c¢; straight 
countries 11@11 2c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.15; hairless at 35ce, flat. 

HORSEHIDES—Market slow, with 
choice city renderers held at $3.50@ 
4.00; mixed city and country lots priced 
$2.75@3.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts around 
10c per lb. Big packer shearlings sold 
at 70c for No. 1’s and 40c for No. 2’s; 
previous sales in other directions at 
60c and 35c. Last sales of beavers at 
$1.15@1.25. Pickled skin market still 
in doubt as to actual trading prices. 
Packers quoting $4.00@4.25 per doz. 
recently paid, while sales reported in 
other directions at $3.50@3.87%; with 
the stocks that had accumulated pre- 
viously, price of each sale depends upon 
quality of that particular lot. New 
York market quoted around $4.75 last 

paid. Last sales of October small 
as lamb pelts were at 60c for large 
and 40c for small ones; buyers bidding 
50c for November pelts. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted around 6c per lb. asked. Frozen 
gelatine scraps recently sold at 3%c 
per lb. future shipment; more offered. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market active; 
all packers moved October productions 
early in the week. About 6,000 native 
steers sold at 124ec, 7,000 butt brands 
at 12%c, and 11,000 Colorados at 12c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading very 
quiet and market easier, in sympathy 
with other markets. Buff weights con- 
sidered 7c top, and 25/45 lb. extremes 
9¢e best bid. 

CALFSKINS—About 7,000 to 9,000 
of the 5-7 lb. calf sold at $1.50; sales 
of 7-9’s reported at $1.95, both 5@10c 
lower; 9-12’s quoted $2.60, nom. Some 
trading in heavy kipskins on confiden- 
tial terms; last open sales $4.30. 


AT 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, October 25, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 8.70n; Dec. 10.15b; Jan. 10.30n; 
Feb. 10.60n; Mar. 10.95n; Apr. 11.30n; 
May 11.75 sale; June 12.00n; July 
12.30n; Aug. 12.50n; Sept. 12.80b. Sales 
7 lots. 

Monday, October 27, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 8.55n; Dec. 10.00 bid; Jan. 10.15n; 
Feb. 10.45n; March 10.75n; April 
11.10n; May 11.55 sale; June 11.80n; 
July 12.05n; Aug. 12.25n; Sept. 12.55 
bid. Sales 41 lots. 

Tuesday, October 28, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 8.55n; Dec. 10.00@10.10; Jan. 
10.15n; Feb. 10.40n; Mar. 10.70n; Apr. 
11.05n; May 11.46@11.48; June 11.75n; 
July 12.00n; Aug. 12.25n; Sept. 12.50 
sale. Sales 64 lots. 

Wednesday, October 29, 19830—Close: 
Nov. 8.40 nom.; Dec. 9.85 bid; Jan. 
10.00n; Feb. 10.25n; March 10.55n; 
April 10.90n; May 11.82@11.36; June 
11.60n; July 11.85n; Aug. 12.10n; Sept. 
12.32 bid. Sales 57 lots. 

Thursday, October 30, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 8.25n; Dec. 9.70@9.80; Jan. 
9.85n; Feb. 10.10n; Mar. 10.40n; Apr. 
10.75n; May 11.15 sale; June 11.40n; 
July 11.65n; Aug. 11.90n; Sept. 12.10@ 


12.15. Sales 74 lots. 
Friday, October 31, 1980—Close: 
Nov. 7.95n; Dec. 9.80@9.55; Jan. 


9.45n; Feb. 9.70n; Mar. 10.05n; Apr. 
10.45n; May 10.85 sales; June 11.10n; 
July 11.35n;,Aug. 11.60n; Sept. 11.84@ 
11.85 sales. Sales 131 lots. 


——-&o—_—- 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 31, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Oct. 31. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

BEB. ce cccs 138 @18%n @14\4n @20n 
Hyvy. “nat. 

strs. . 12 @12% @13 @18 
-_= Tex. 

@12% @13 @17%ax 
er "butt come ‘a 

strs -12 @12% @138 @17%ax 
Hvy. ‘col, strs. 1l¥ye@l2 @12% @16'%4 
Ex-light Tex. 

Strs. ....06 84@ 9 @10 @15 
Brnd’d cows. 8%@ 9 @10 @15 
Hvy. nat. cows @10% @11l'%n @16ax 
Lt. nat. cows 9 @ 9% @10% @15'%ax 
Nat. bulls .. @ 7% @ 7% @11% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6% @ 6% 10 @10%n 
Calfskins ...20 @21 @21 @23 
Kips, nat... @li @17%ax @22 
Kips, ov-wt.. @15in @l5%n @20n 
Kips, brnd’d.13  @13%n @13%n @18 
Slunks, reg.. @1.15 @1.15 @1.40 
Slunks, hris.. @35 @35 27144@30 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. 9 @ 9% @10% @15'n 
Branded .... 8 @9 @ 9% @1in 
Nat. bulls .. @ in @%7% 11 @11%n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ or @ 6% 10 @10%n 


1 
Calfskins ...17 @17%n 174%@18n @20n 
rrr 15% @16n @16 19 @20 


Slunks, reg..1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 @1.25 
Slunks, hrls.20 @25 @20n @2in 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers.. 64@ 7 @7 @11%4n 
Hvy. cows .. 64@ 7 @i7 @lii\yn 
ae @ 7b @ T%b @12'n 
Extremes ... @ 9b @ 9%b @14\%n 
De 5.4 6 a¥00 @ 5n 5 @ 5% 8 @ 8%n 
Calfskins ...12 @12% 12 @13 @16n 

eee 11 @1u1% 11 @U1% 0 @15%n 
Light calf ..90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 


Deacons ....90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 50 @60 50 @é60n 
4 ; 


Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 @10n @10n 
Horsehides ..2.75@4.00 3.00@4.00 4.00@5.50 
Hogskins ... @50 @50 60 @65 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs..60 @65 60 @65 1.50@1.90 
Sml._ pkr. 

lambs .....50 @55 50 @55 1.25@1.50 
Pkr. shearlgs.35 @70 35 @60 1.12%@1.17'4 
Dry pelts .. @10 @10 18 @19 
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|s it a good trade? 


this handy 
market calendar 
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These valuable calendars 
will be supplied as usual 
to our customers at no 
cost. A _ limited addi- 
tional quantity is being 
made up and will be furnished 
to others in the trade at the low 
cost of $3.50 each. Requests 
will be filled in the order 
received as the supply is 


* 
definitely limited. Write today. Price $ 3 -50 


E. G. JAMES COMPANY 


. Provision Brokers 
Main Office Branch Office 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 148 State St., Boston 
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Chicago Section 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 26,997 cattle, 5,673 calves, 
78,014 hogs and 48,571 sheep. 


Carl Fowler, general branch house 
manager, and H. B. DuPlan, head cat- 
tle buyer, Wilson & Co., Chicago, were 
in New York on business during the 
week. 


George Feldkamp, head cattle buyer 
for Armour and Company at Sioux City, 
Iowa, died there on Oct. 27, after 
twenty-six years of service with the 
company. He went to Sioux City four 
years ago from Chicago. 


R. A. Boggs is president of the re- 
cently-established Boggs Brokerage Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Boggs was 
formerly with Wilson & Co., and has 
been a personal subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for 12 years. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 25, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs...13,058,000 13,532,000 21,471,000 


Fresh meats, lbs...56,257,000 41,140,000 41,867,000 
Tard, IDS. ..ccccce 8,347,000 6,010,000 10,219,000 


E. C. Andrews, president, W. F. 
Price, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and G. L. Talley, vice-president, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
spent some time in Chicago this week 
on their return from an inspection trip 
to their Western plants. 


After participating safely in his 24th 
consecutive packers’ convention, Sam 
Stretch, the spice man, went to Kansas 
City and fell down and dislocated his 
shoulder. Sam spent a week in the 
Wesley hospital there, but is now out 
on the job again. 


Jos. P. Murphy, vice-president, Blay- 
ney-Murphy Co., Denver, and one of 
the stand-bys of the industry and the 
Institute, reached Chicago this week 
from the East, just a week late for 
the packers’ convention. He had made 
all plans to attend, but illness in the 
family prevented. 


a” 
MUNDET CORK IN TEXAS. 

L. Mundet & Son, Inc., New York 
City, have named Harry L. Dunham to 
assist Willard A. Selle at the Houston, 
Tex., branch office at 2420 Nance st. 
This is in accordance with their policy 
to render maximum service in connec- 
tion with the sale and installation of 
Mundet “Jointite”’ cork ‘board and 
Mundet “Jointite” cork pipe covering 
and moulded fitting covers. 


DEATH OF CHARLES SUCHER. 

Charles Sucher, president and treas- 
urer of the Charles Sucher Packing Co., 
Dayton, O., a pioneer in the meat pack- 
ing industry in Ohio, died recently at 
the age of 76, after a short illness fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. 

Born in Oensbach, Germany, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1854, Mr. Sucher came to the 
United States in 1871, and lived for a 
time in Dayton. He then went to Cin- 
cinnati, where he was employed in the 
sausage plant of Kaspar Gerhard. Re- 
turning to Dayton in 1881, he opened 
a small slaughter house and sausage 
plant. 

The business prospered, and in 1903 
the company was incorporated and the 
present packing plant established. It 
was enlarged time after time, and is 
now one of the largest of its type in 


PIONEER PACKING CHARACTER. 


Charles Sucher, president of the Charles 
Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, O., who died 
at the age of 76, leaving all who knew 
him to mourn the loss of a kindly friend 
and associate. 


the Middle West, having 165 employes. 
It has a weekly slaughter capacity of 
200 cattle and 1,500 hogs, and includes 
modern and efficient sausage and lard 
departments. 





Mr. Sucher was a widely-known and 
well-loved character, admired for his 
honesty and integrity and his pleasant 
method of transacting business. He 
leaves four sons, all trained in the busi- 
ness and active for years in the man- 
agement and in meat packing affairs. 
They are Chas. F. Sucher, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and operat- 
ing head; Louis A. Sucher, secretary, 
merchandizing and accounting execu- 
tive; Joseph F., assistant secretary, and 
Herman V. Sucher. 


-- fe 
CONVENTION POSTSCRIPTS. 


Vice president E. S. Waterbury of 
Armour and Company was probably the 
recipient of more hand-shakes and back- 
slaps than any man around the conven- 
tion. Good reason why. The whole in- 
dustry rejoiced over Ed’s deserved pro- 
motion to the head of the Armour pork 
department. 

Fred Rochester, former publicity 
wizard for Wilson & Co., and later 
branch house sales wizard, made his 
first appearance in several years, and 
received a warm welcome. 

A. H. Olton, of Wm. Moland’s Sons, 
Philadelphia, was one of the conven- 
tionites who never misses a meeting. 


L. J. Biron, beef expert, returned to 
Chicago from a six-weeks visit to Cali- 
fornia just in time to take in the con- 
vention. 

A lot of people who met Wm. J. 
Knehans, of the Packers’ Architectural 
& Engineering Co., at the convention 
complimented him on that model plant 
he put up for Major Bros. at Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

W. R. Robertson, general sales man- 
ager of the Deerfoot Farms Co., South- 
borough, Mass., was a_ convention 
listener. 


Sales manager Albert F. Rassenfus 
of the Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, 
never misses a contact like the packers’ 
convention. J. G. Cahill, C. A. Rolfes 
and W. H. Turner of his sales force 
were with him. 


Russia was represented at the meet- 
ing by M. E. Benson, of Soyusmiaso, 
the engineering division of the soviet 
government in the United States. Mr. 
Benson is a native American. 


One of the hearty “welcome homes” 
was for “Jack” Kelleher, of St. Louis, 
representing the Continental Can Co. 
Jack attended conventions 24 years ago 
and is one of the veteran experts. He 
says the past year has been the best 
in his sales record. 

Dan W. Tibbs, of the Stewardson 
Packing Co., Stewardson, IIl., attended 
his first convention. 
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MARKET 
CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
October 30, 1930. 











REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
. eee 17% 18 19 
tt 6 hGaanen - 16% 18 19 
BRE cenedceyes 6 18 19 
0 Ee ee - 16% 18 19 
10-16 range..... cove 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ey. 1644 @16% 18 18% 
eer aes 16% 18 18% 
BOGS ccvscence - 16% 17% 18 
16-22 range..... 16% cope oeee 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
1914 20% 
19% 20% 
19% 20% 
18 19 
1614 17% 
144 15 
14 
1314 
12% 
12 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
12 11% 12% 
-- 11% 11% 121% 
- 11% 10% 11% 
11% 9% 10% 
11% 9% 10% 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured 
ry 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Cured. 
| Ares 18 18 19 
DEEL. taresksee 18 18 19 
SPE naoenssses 18% 18 19 
BBE sesvcsceve 18% 18 19 
aa: 17% 18 19 
ere a ae 17% 1714 18% 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 
Standard. Fancy. 
ctuehneay 16% neha 
eau sosaune 16% 17% 
aveanee’ 16 17 were 
eR INAS, 15% 1614 1514 
uh nan 15 161% 15 
Ree aban das 14% sons 14% 
ehuniakoe 14% ieee 1414 
oeebers see 14 cece 14 





D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 


Standard. Trim. 
DD abs stwessccennvc coos 12% 12% 
Dn Kitichsss sake saanees 12% 12% 
DY ‘vcene ses cccchsenns - 12% 13 
BE-BB. cccvcccccccecsnaccee 13 13% 
WED “esececcsecocesoovons 138% 13% 
DUH paScbanwanervegeveses 13%4 13% 
BG Seceassvcseetscesewe 13% 14 


OTHER D. 
Extra short clears............ 35-45 





Extra short ribs. 35-45 
Regular plates 6-8 
Clear plates .. . £6 
Fowl Mutts «.....ccccccccccces ee 
Green square jowls........... 
Green rough jowls........... 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 








SERVICE 
FUTURE PRICES. 




















SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1930. 
Open. High. low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. ..-11.17% eove See 11.17%4ax 
WOU. svc cace sen 10,.95n 
Dec. -10.55 10.55— 10.8 5214 10.52144—ax 
Jan, -10.40-37%4 10.45 10.37% 10.40b 
POR. 200 see os 10.40n 
May ...10.52% cans 10.5214 
CLEAR ponrt 
OSE. coe cece cove eee 14.50n 
Mie oo. sos cece eves 12.25n 
ows -eeve 12.45ax 
July coco oeee ooce 12.60n 
os MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1930. 
Oct 11,10 11.12% 11.10 11.10ax 
Nov - 10.95 10.95 10.7714 10.77% 
Dec 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.4714 
Jan 10.35 10.37% 10.35 10. 8714ax 
eee eee aes ath ia 10.37%n 
May -10.52% 10.52% 10.45 10.47%4b 
CLEA R BELLIES— 
Sry cece coee - 50n 
WO «as ones coos eoce 
Te 12 
CAT 00%. ons ° eeee eee 13.60 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1930. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...11.10 11.15 11.07% 11.15ax 
Nov 10.77% 10.80 10.77% 10.80b 
Dee. ...10.50 10.57% 10.50 
Jan. -10.371%4 10.47% 10.37% ATYAX 
Mh: sss behs cee 10.4744n 
rT 10.5744b 
—- BELLIES— 
ol ska 14.75b 
a. coe ece0 12.25n 
May ..0 coco . 12.45n 
Se cas: wees —e noes 12.60n 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1930. 
TLARD— 
Oct. -11.25 11.25 
Nov -10.85 sions aie & 10.85 
Dee .10.55 10.65 10.55 10.60 
Jan -10.421%4 ae 10.42% 10.50 
PED. coe cece cone 10.50n 
May -10.65 10.65ax 
cr LRAR BELLIES— 
EE, caisson 14.771%4b 
Jan. oan Os 56 ° 12.40b 
EY tesle- wee oe 12.45n 
a 23% meme 12.60n 
THURSD: Ay, ‘oc ‘OBER 30, 1930. 
TA 
Oct 11.27% 11.30 11.27% 11.20 
Nov 7 seen nals 10.85b 
Dec 10.6214 10.62% 10.50 10.57% 
Jan, ...10.50 10.50 10.40 10.45ax 
Sree oes eS ae, 
May -10.65 10.65 10.5714 10.57%) 
CLEAR BELLIES 
J er TTT gis~ 14.77%)n 
Jan. .. "12°35 12.35 12.30 12.30ax 
MAY 06 cece eeee cece 12.45n 
July ..« cece eec0e eee 12.60n 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1930. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...11.50-70 11.70 11.40 11.57% 
Nov. ... + aia ih conte’ 10.874%4ax 
Dec 1 10.5714 10.50 10.521%4b 
Jan 10.40 10.3714 10.37% 
Feb ene SE 10.37%4n 
May 10.55 10.50 10.50—ax 
CLE: - 
Oct. 14.77%4n 
Jan. 12.30n 
May 12.50b 
July 3; 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


---——-— 
INDIANA CHAIN STORE TAX. 


Constitutionality of the Indiana chain 
store tax law was accepted for review 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on October 20. The law, which 
was held unconstitutional by the lower 
Federal courts, was to have gone into 
effect July 1, 1929, but its enforcement 
has been stayed pending litigation. 

The tax was based on the number of 
stores under the same ownership, and 
was justified on the ground that owners 
of chain stores do not take the same 
interest in the community as local store 
operators. The lower courts held that 
this situation, if true, is not sufficient 
justification for creating a separate tax- 
ing class. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
Oct. 29, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
; oa. a ee ae 
Rib roast, hvy. end.30 27 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...40 30 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ... -25 ; a 
Steaks, round 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 35 20 50 40 25 
Steaks, porterhouse..50 40 22 60 
Steaks, flank .......25 24 
Beef stew, chuck...24 20 14 27 22 15 
Corned briskets, 





































boneless .......... 32 28 18 382 2 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. 

Good. Com. Good Com 
Hindquarters ........ 15 34 30 
BES «25's vive 40'ee% cae 15 35 30 
re ee 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulders ... 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin.. ‘40 25 50 25 

Mutton. 
DE 0s do dee Chan eewe 24 26 
Stew . .14 14 
Shoulders ..........- 16 16 
Chops, rib and loin...35 35 
Loins, 8@10 av 26 @28 
Loins, 10@12 av 24 @26 
Loins, 12@14 av 24 @2 
Loins, 14 and over....... os 24 @26 
CODE oncccccccccccesccees @3A4 
Shoulders 20 @22 
| Pree es 24 @25 
Spareribs 16 @17 
BROUS co cacccescees @12 
Leaf lard, @14 
Hindquarters ........... 28 @30 35 @40 
Forequarters .........+4+ 14 @16 24 26 
pee Sea 28 @30 35 @38 
Breasts ...cccccccscccess 16 @22 16 @22 
BOMIGRTS 2. ccccccscncece 20 @22 20 @22 
SEES osc dc ccevecwkes ss @50 @50 
Rib and loin cheps....... @35 @40 

Butchers’ Offal. 

PE err et @ 4 @ 4 
Shop Re ae ee @ @ 2% 
Bone, per 100 Ibs. @50 @50 
Calf skins ...... . @16 @18 
SEE Hake deh.ecvus dadneeks @i4 @16 
PP ere @12 @12 

CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 

Nitrite of soda, l. c. 1. Chicago....10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 

Dbl. vetined, granulated........... 6% 6 
Small crystals Gee sae uh seus enews 7% 
BEOERUER GEPMEGIS 6 ccccccccccccccne 81% 
LAPSES CFYSCAIS 2... cccccccccccsces 85 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 314 
Less than 25 bbl. lots ‘4c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 814 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
5 ton lots or more........ 94 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton le 814 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 

Salt— 

Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
ME, GUE ccuvccsennecsvecvessennnseces $6.60 

Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
BE 5.o0 ou cheb sun ene’ eben bens veeweswens 9.10 

Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 7.80 

Sugar— 

Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or t 
TOONS ccccccccccccccccccccccvesesess @ 3.36 
Second sugar, 90 basis..............+.- None 

Syrup testing, 68 to 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York........ @ 38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.55 

Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.6 
Packers’ ciring sugar, 250 Ib. a ease 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%. @3.95 

SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 

Whole. Ground. 

SR 6 i cacn ws dobebepelnadedoen 15 18 

SS ae oe 12 16 

| RS ree ee 32 38 

re rr ree 4% 6% 

RE te ars era) eae 16 

Mace ... 70 74 

Rare ee af 24 

SS EE Rr ee 17 20% 

COMED 5 ss eccceessensas aA 25 

IE Oi nie Ons i sigh km ad ace ms . 20 

I UNO Saco e eh cseeb vs aucune 261% 31% 
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| DRY SALT MEATS. 
ja short clears... . @15 
2xtra short ribs. 5 
: 7 tetas seen eee eeeeees @15 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Veal Products. iam uae wid 
1929, Carcass Beef. Brains, each ........... @li2 12 @14 Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs......222.2..5. Gies 
No, Sweetbreads .........66. abo @i5 Hib bellies, 20@25 Ibe..............6 @1bi, 
Week Cars CRIPAYSOREE discs sess bane uu @65 ib bellies, 25@30 Ibs...... 65-602 00 2. @15” 
16 ended week, all eal in os ™ Wat backs, 10@12 Ibs................. 12%, 
Oct. 29, 1930. 1920. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. = DROS, TEGIS Whe... 2... cece ec Gis 
= Prime vative steers......21 @2z2 25 @26 (Quotations cover fancy grades.) — ee S32 
Good native steers....... 19 20 234, @24 ork 8 " x . i) OE ae Ser te ee COR CORSE ROE SRN ERS SR aes @12h 
25 Medium steers .......... 18 at) 22 ooze a pa para t link... Gis WHOLE 2 a 
25 Heifers, good ........005 14 @l1s 19 @e Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @2 SALE SMOKED MEATS. 
= owe paeaaseat sees aae hss 9 @12% 144@1s Country style pork sausage, smoked....  @26 Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @26 
ane p lseahesaay ean a tee Sie 4 = Frankfurts in sheep casings..... Sales q@22 Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs... see @27 
18 1 % ee @ 20 @s Frankfurts in hog casings............+. @20 a oa reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 25 
10 Beef Cuts. Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @20 can OE UE So kwadavccctccabecses 20 
18 Ra rises on eu eu Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... @15 hee be ve Re 33 
ee Loita, . Nos De. 5:000i0 é @ Bologna in beef middles, choice......... @20 Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs............... 2 
Steer luims, No. 2........ @32z @4v0 Liver sausage in hog bungs...........- @19%, + No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— " 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @42 @56 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @25% BMS OED WD iodo ccc cccccccccccs @41 
bo Steer short loins, No, 2.. @3s q@4v Liver sausage in beef rounds..........- @li Outsides, 5G@O Ibs. ......... cece scene @32 
gered Steer loin ends (hips).... @2 @32 Head cheese ......cececeecees sae ae dsr q@is Knuckles, 6@9 1b6.......cccescccsces 39 
30 steer loin ends, No. 2... @2b @31 New England luncheon specialty........ @26 Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... Gar 
30 Cow Loins .......ceeeeees @l9 @2 Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 220 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fa 
y : % , fatted.. @41 
15 vow short loins..... i @25 @32 Tongue sausage ...... pai 26 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ 25 
20 cow loin ends (hips)..... it 22 Blood sausage .. 17% Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.. 26 
25 Steer ribs, No. 1......... @22 @2 pe Soa =S a ws @1s Cooked loin roll, smoked... 42 
Steer ribs, No. 2 @2i @2 PONG GOUIAEO 5s c oicies caved cece ue see @20 Pour es en ae 
Cow ribs, No. : q@l4 @18 7 @ BARRELED P 
Cow ribs, No. : @u @l4 DRY SAUSAGE. ORK AND BEEF. 
Steer rounds, @1s8 @20 Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs......... 47 Mess pork, regular ........ gevetaces 
— — No, + batts on” Thuringer Cervelat . st saan Ways sae e3 ema — = ot to. pieces ree 
s chucks, oes ( A 2 y 32 s : kK pork. 35 to 45 Dy 
Steer chucks, ald “id @20 ow ON aaa Taira es dae 30 Clear ‘back pork, 40 to 50 ‘pheses. Peas @26.50 
Cow — cen anas wae 46 @l2z Q@l6 | gg ag Se Seen ayer @4i Pern plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @21.50 
lagen or see eee ee eens Grou on” Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 41 siege dl Pe eeceeeseereeseeesecsvios @25.50 
<p TS a ‘ b. C. Salami, new condition........ A 23 “ eee e reece eee tee eeeereceees @25.50 
a =". @s @l2 Frisses, choice, in hog middles. a wey one peeved Ro ona setts vesseseececneees @20.00 
pices, 2 & 1. eB Sitx Genoa style Salami............... es 4 xtra plate beef. 200 Ib. bbis.......... @21 00 
2 “so Ho) yeas gl wees (2 ig ENS SIRE CEE CO tT ee 37 
ash = = be Spsvate-s @ bs ¢ o., Mortadella, new condition............. Gre COOPERAGE. 
@22 Hind shanks ..-......... @ 6 @ 10 ™  Capicolli GR byt at lS alle lhc bel aia 5 30) Ash pork barrel lac! ; 
@25 Strip loins, No. 1, buls.. @60 RE Bg Dh yee aaa eee G33 (Oak Poe beset, beet eee =< gi oo” 
@17 Strip loins, No. 2........ @50 @50 Fre enn See ae Sie Se ey Ash pork barrels, galv. i be ? 
oi Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @32 @35 SAUSAGE IN OIL. White oak ham’ a” 380 oo85 
oe autdasition we. ah @ i ais Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— $6.00 Was’ cel teed tees See ee 33 or 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. aw aw Small tins, 2 to crate 6. edideaccces Sue 2.30 
f 9 ‘ = Large tins, 1 to crate.......+.++- 7.00 
R CHS ccccccce cooen 30 2 , 
eso an ake... Gx. «= GY)“ Wrankturt style sausage in sheep casings— OLEOMARGARINE. 
+4 Shoulder clods ..... j @12% 20 @21 9 °°? alan 
@38 Hanging ain... aa @20 _Large tins, 1 to crate . 8.25 Highest grade natural color animal fat 
@22 Insides, green, 6@8 It a3 Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— ae margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
22 Oatelies “reun S46 ibs... @12% Small tins, 2 to crate...........ssceececees 6.75 prints, f.0.b. Chicago.....cccccsecseces @22 
@50 Knuckles. ereen, 5@26 Ibe. @li\s Large tins, 1 to Crate........eeeeeeeeeceee 7.75 White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 
@40 e » 6 B f Prod = . Smoked link sausage in hog casings— om ne ae rolls or prints, f.0.b. Chicago @18% 
r b Small tins, 2 to crate.........ecceeecsesees 6.25 Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago....... D1 
Brains (per ll 778 — @l Large tins, 1 to Crate........sseeeeeeeeres 7.25 (30 ogg! 60-Ib. solid packed an je @l7 
5 § Pr ID.) wc ceceee @12 2 : er lb. \e 
@ 4 se arian evens st24 @ 9 ala SAUSAGE MATERIALS. .“ Pantry. 00-1b, ibe, f.o.b. Chicago. @14 
a1 ongues, 4@5............ @33 35 @36 Regul rk trimmings............++- @ nr ign 
os 4 Sweetbreads ie ; @26 , @42 feeeien toons pork tmings Beier e.6 @15% ANIMAL OILS 
18 X-tails, per Ib... . @ll @15 Ext ar rk trimmings..........++s @16% e 
or Fresh tripe, plain ro ado @s i @ 8 wee bene Goeatnas.. . shins @li ¥ Prime edible lard oil....... @13 
@i2 Fresh tripe, H.C... 00. wo _ @10 Pork cheek meat......... 10%@11 Headlight burning of) 00202222222222°111  @10% 
ivers ..... ete e tees G18 17 @22 Powk VWOES 2... ccsescvesee Sh - (%*@s Prime winter strained.................. @10 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... 310 @l4 RN, Sdn e 5 Gil n'y 4 std aw ew Widin ra 6 @i7 " et ! 
G ) Pork h L Extra winter strained. @ 9 
I b. Native bonele bull meat (heavy)...... on Las... .................... @ + 
c amb. Boneless chucks ...........ceeeeeseeees @ 8% Trees i~ «ac lh RIG el aa ab pene aad @ 9% 
Shoice lambs ........... @18 @24 Shank meat ...... as Vievewbpeeeees sys OTE NBII SS RR rate se ie “4 
Sacks. Medium lambs @i6 @2i Beef trimmings .......+---6++++seeeees @ G4 No. 2 SER Ce OEE eee @ ay 
oice saddles a2 @30 Wie GUE So 6oaie od56 sec tiaercwencees's a o6 suet on. 84 
Medium saddles ee @22 @28 Beef cheeks (trimmed)........-++-+ee+5 @ 5 , we OC. F, neatsfoot Nishi ta Re @ 82 
6 Choice fores ............ @12 @18 rm canners, 350 ~ 9 pa tenes @ Oe - PURO MOAIMEOUE- Ele oe. oe ci essdecisie' S08 au 
eS Pree aio @iij Dressed cutter cows, s. and up.. @ 4 Special neatsfoot oil. = 1 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 @33 ‘Dr, bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... a ime wae a” @ o% 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... al6 ale Beef tripe .....-++++.-eeeeesesereeeees | @ 3 EO; A NO ONE y ic sini vnc bane ues @ 9 
3% lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @235 @30 Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P..... 15%@16 Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
Mutton. SAUSAGE CASINGS. about 50 gals. each. Prices are for ofl in barrels, 
8% He 7 
i, eee @ @o (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
9 SE MIND? C.o's'eg'6. sie pia @ 9 G 12 (Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller LARD. 
on Heavy saddles .......... a9 @l2z quantities.) i Cee oo Per eee @11.35 
4% Light saddles sea es @12 @is Beef casings: Prime steam, loose.............. vee @11.25 
4% Heavy fores a@ o @ 6 Domestic rounds, 180 pack..............+. .21 Kettle rendered, tierces ............ @11.75 
Light fores ... as @7 @l1o0 Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............-+ -20 Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... @12.80 
” ++ aren oo Py & @l4 @18 Export —— —_- eases east Padecssvee “ seek. MT sw dane bs ke Garnbee ~ @10.87 % 
l- SEE DEED ccs ccccvecee 10 aly Export rounds, medium . ab éreare nad .26 Neutral, in tierces 25 13° 
. » $6.60 eee 6 @ 8 Export rounds, narrow 40 Compound, acc. to quantity @10.28 
ago Sheep tongues, per lb.... @i6 @i6 No. 1 weasands...... 13 
ome 4 Sheep heads, each........ @10 @12 No. 2 weasands..........- . 07 OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
“3g Fresh Pork, Ete. a 4 , - eeeeaaaepeta saissaedecesiewiew oki QMMGROM OMERGL GINBADE . so5.cc ocx os - @10 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @21 @231% DAE, TONGUE ccccccscoccccccesceccces OO CUD GEOOED cccccescsowbecivscrccccosie’ 9 @9% 
@3.36 Picnic shoulders ........ als @15% Middles, selected wide....... coccccccccccsesOO Prime No. 1 800 Ofh. ccc ccccccccccece 
None Skinned shoulders ....... aly @16 Dried bladders: i, ee Fe OE eee emeeE @ 8% 
am Zontertoin ap P a@5o a4 ef sy wits, oe. eseccecocccccccccccccsdOO Prime No. $ oleo off ......... cceseesse @ 8 
@ Spare ribs (anes @i4 als 1 n. wide, soos Prime oleo stearine, edible........ 
@4.55 BD Sas 46 spin deus ee ais @14\% 8-10 in. wide, flat.... . weewee M ek @ % 
re Boston butts eee eee, @18 @20 68 ia. wide Hlat.....000: : TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
y meless butts, cellar og casings: 
@ ES sau o'x.0se s v'n: 0's @ 23 © mew, per 100 yds ‘ 3.25 Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 liter.. 6 @ 6% 
@3.95 II han ois oF a5 508 alo @13 Narrow, special, per 100 yds.............2.25 Prime packers tallow................45 5 @5% 
ae <a a@l12 @i12 Medium, regular, per 100 yds....... ooceeel.0@ No 1 tallow, 106 £.£.0....0c00000s000% 4%@ 4% 
Neck SE ee ete @ 6 @ 4% Wide, per 100 yds......... ice aeiecor 75 No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a............0005 3%@ 4 
stip bones TERE @i4 @i14 Extra wide, per 100 yds...... Savdadenes 85 a grease... @5% 
eee @14 @i4 xpo EGS. ccc cccccoce Nenee view eees coos oe y e grease ..... @ 51 
a ee eee @ 6 @ 7 Large prime bungs ..... seccccccccccccces «20 40 White grease, max. 5 @ a 
10.) Kidneys, per Ib.......... @l1 aii Medium prime bungs .......... seceesees 12 Yellow grease, 10@15 . 84@ 4 
Ground. Livers @ 9 Smelt prime bungs ............ sescsceee -7% Brown grease, 40% f.f. 31%4@ 3% 
ains @l4 Adles, Per Bet. ..cccccccccccccce cosccee oe 
18 Ears @i7 Sieuiitin 08 VEGETABLE OILS 
16 Snonts > eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee wee ° 
38, Heads @10 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. ba 3 goteusees® ofl in tanks, f.0.b. 
+. Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..........eeeeee: $13.00 whine deere Ee ne tae 
74 eis Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib, bbl............... 00 Yellow. dean, i 
4 peoloe CAFCAEB os cevcece 18 @19 22 @24 Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl....... 21.00 Soap stock, 50% f.f.a tet "os “—? 
20% aon EI 12 @I17 15 @21 , Np ciree cccenesecr ees 16.50 Gorn oil, ta ¢ * ore >. - niin 
204 MERE =< 555250550 22 @25 25 @30 Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbls 77.00 Mage ge py Mages Nga ; 
25 Good racks 2 @ ae PP gee aha al dae ta aes Soya bean oil, f.0.b. mills.............. 7 
20 henge A ae ; td 15 @19 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 55.00 Cocoanut oil. sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. coast 514@ 5% 
ee « 4 9 - 5 Ps ‘ey : AAR ai . 
; 314 tees @ 18 @14 Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl....... 65.00 Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago........ 1%@ 8 
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Honor Roll System Cleans Up Delinquent 
Accounts and Keeps Good Will 


Meat retailers have two aims 
when trying to collect delinquent 
accounts—to get their money and 
keep the customer’s good will and 
business. 

The task is not always easy. 
Unless the requests for settle- 
ment are firm there may be no 
response. On the other hand, 
unless considerable thought is 
used in the choice of words, the 
letters may offend. 

One retailer has a novel method of 
collecting accounts. It gets the money 
and increases the friendship of the 
customer for the firm. His method is 
one other retailers may want to try 
out. 


Getting Collection Results 
By M. A. Bartlett. 

Just before the close of the fiscal 
year, all concerns are interested in 
clearing their books of as many out- 
standing accounts as possible. A system 
inaugurated by a western meat dealer 
includes an “honor roll” on which are 
listed the names of those who pay 
promptly. 

A month previous to closing the 
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Holiday Greetings from 


| 4 Ce es lee ate, 5, | 
Here—No Extra Charge ff 














SEND IT TO YOUR CUSTOMERS. 

The above is a reproduction of the 
front cover of “Meat Recipes and Menus, 
1931,” which makes a fine holiday token 
for retailers to use in creating good will 
with their customers, 

You can buy this book with your name 
imprinted on the front cover for $5.90 
per hundred, shipping charges prepaid. 
Send for sample copy or forward your 
order for the quantity desired to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 


year’s accounts, each name on the com- 
pany’s charge account list receives a 
printed sheet, 54% by 8% in. This is 
headed: “You Are Nominated to a 
Place on the ‘Honor Roll’.” 

Then comes this announcement: “Our 
bookkeeper has been instructed to make 
up a special honor roll of all customers 
who have their accounts paid up in full 
at the close of our fiscal year, Novem- 
ber 30. 

“Won’t you, too, 
number? 

“Those on this honor roll will receive 
a nice token of appreciation. 


First Letter Gets Results. 

“We are looking for your remittance 
covering your balance, and feel confi- 
dent that we will have the pleasure of 
adding your name to this favored list.” 

The amount due is written in the 
lower left corner of the sheet. Sur- 
prisingly good results are received 
from this first letter, but a week before 
the closing of the year, a number of 
payable accounts often remain on the 
books. To these people is sent the fol- 
lowing message: 

“November 30 closes our fiscal year 
and we do not find your name on the 
‘honor roll.’ 

“On November 30 our books are 
closed on the past twelve months and a 
new business year starts. 

“We are striving to get all our ac- 
counts payable squared up by then. To 
do this, we must get our accounts re- 
ceivable squared up. That’s where you 
are an important factor. We earnestly 
request that you remit for the balance 
due, so that your account will be 
among the honor roll to start off the 
new year with a clean slate. 


Card Mailed When Account Is_ Paid. 


“We are holding an honor roll award 
pending hearing from you. 

“Our sincerest appreciation is ex- 
tended to you for your past patronage 
and your present cooperation.” 

This second message is printed on 
stock of the same quality and size as 
the previous one. 

As money is received on past due 
accounts, the customer’s name is placed 
on the concern’s honor roll, and a card 
of appreciation is mailed to each sender. 
The card, the size of an ordinary 
Christmas card, is of medium weight, 
cream colored stock, printed in green. 
A Christmas candle with encircling 
holly decorates the upper left corner. 


be among that 


The card reads: “In appreciation of 
your response to our honor roll we 
invite you to present this card in ex- 
change for a four foot Christmas tree.” 


Appreciation Shown in Tangible Way. 


Beneath this is the signature of the 
company, at the right, and opposite, at 
the left, this message, “Call any time 
and select your tree. If you wish we 
will hold it and deliver to your home 
on the date you specify.” 

To concerns whose fiscal year closes 
near the Christmas season, the Christ- 
mas-effect card, offering a Christmas 
tree, is most appropriate. However, 
other gifts, announced by suitable 
cards, can be used as effectively. The 
idea is to show appreciation in a very 
tangible way. Inclusion on the honor 
roll touches the pride of many delin- 
quents, and the gift pleases and leaves 
them with a friendly feeling toward 
the concern to which they had owed 
money. 

Any collection plan that will cement 
friendships, as well as clear up old 
accounts, is worth trying by any meat 
dealer. 

oo 
TOLEDO RETAILERS’ SCHOOL. 


The model market of the Toledo Re- 
tail Meat Dealers Association was 
formally opened with appropriate cere- 
monies recently. Classes in the voca- 
tional school of meat cutting spon- 
sored by this organization, which are 
held in this model market, were started 
at the same time. 

This market, in which is installed 
modern equipment, and which is laid 
out for economical operation, is located 
at 632 Summit st. The walls are wains- 
coated with white tile to a height of 
7 ft., and linoleum with an attractive 
pattern has been laid on the floor. The 
tools and fixtures on display in the 
store, including showcases, refrigerator, 
Toledo scales, meat cutter, slicing ma- 
chine, etc., are in actual use in the 
classes, the various manufacturers hav- 
ing cooperated in equipping it. 

The market is an educational move 
to teach better business to the mem- 
bers of the association and to those 
who attend the school. 

Three classes have been organized 
for this term of the vocational school. 
One is for beginners, another for meat 
cutters and the third for meat market 
proprietors. Instruction is given by 
Gus Williamson, and the school and 
market are in charge of a committee 
composed of Gottlieb Scharfy, Gus Wil- 
liamSon and secretary A. Weinandy. 
Outside talent is also used to give in- 
struction on special subjects. 
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RETAILERS EQUIP MODEL MARKET AS TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This is the new model retail market opened by the Toledo Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association as a class-room in connection with the vocational training program of 


the organization. 


The shop is equipped for the cutting and sale of meats in the 


shop, and will be used by classes for beginners, for meat cutters and for meat store 


managers and proprietors. 


Modern equipment and furnishing are provided, but low-temperature cases or 
storage are not included, as the retailers’ plans do not yet include the merchandising 


either of pre-cut fresh meats or quick-frozen retail cuts. 


The display cases do not 


provide for temperatures below 38 deg. Fahr. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


H. T. Paselk, Mount Shasta, Cal., has 
sold his meat and grocery business to 
Mary Eiler. 

Wm. Kunnecke has sold his meat 
market and grocery at 519 2nd st., San 
Francisco, Cal., to Wm. Frische. 

Clyde Houtaling, Walkerville, Mich., 
has purchased the meat market and 
grocery of F. E. Marsh. 

G. H. Tupper, Marshfield, Ore., has 
opened a meat department in the Dun- 
ham Groceteria. 

Lyle Carpentier, Canyon City, Ore., 
has sold his interest in the Cold Stor- 
age Market to Carl Brown. 

Fred Fisher, Independence, Ore., has 
purchased the C Street Market. 

A. H. Krug, Toppenish, Wash., has 
purchased the Columbia Meat Market. 

The G. F. Chamberlin meat market, 
Molson, Wash., has been sold to Mc- 
Coy’s Cash Store. 

The meat department of the Ivy 
Street Market, Medford, Ore., has been 
sold to W. E. Gibson and Alec Ander- 
son. 

L. E. Hiatt, Dryden, Wash., has added 
: ‘hae department to his meat mar- 

et. 

The meat market and grocery store 
of D. P. Naeve, Andover, Ia., has been 
damaged by fire, with an estimated loss 
of about $20,000. 

The Imperial Meat & Provision Co. 
has engaged in business at 2327 South- 
west Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Alvin Forney, of Dodge, Neb., has 
opened a meat market at Snyder, Neb. 

R. F. Carver, Colo, Ia., has sold his 
meat market to A. M. Robertson. 

M. McDermott recently opened a 
meat market at Ida Grove, Ia. 

Otto G. Arndt, Brillion, Wisc., pur- 
chased the Palace Meat Market from 
Albert Kanter. 

Ben Goldstein, Luck, Wis., has taken 
over the Luck Meat Market. 


Main Entrance Market, Inc., Racine, 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $5,000. Incorporators: B. 
Becks, F. Brockhanson, J. Smicina. 


fe 
TURKEY CROP SMALLER. 


The turkey crop of 1930 for the 
country as a whole is about 3 per cent 
smaller than that of 1929, but larger 
than either the 1928 or 1927 crops, ac- 
cording to the Pennsylvania Federal- 
State Crop Reporting Service. The 
decrease in the principal area of com- 
mercial supply, in the states from the 
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Dakotas to Texas and westward, 
amounts to about 10 per cent. The 
increases in other sections, which 


tended to offset the decreases in the 
commercial area, were mostly in the 
East Central States, being largely in 
the states where the drought of last 
spring and summer was most severe. 
In general, the dry, hot weather of 
the past season was exceptionally 
favorable for raising young turkeys 
and the proportion of turkeys raised to 
poults hatched was larger than usual. 
This had the effect of offsetting to con- 
siderable extent the decrease in hatch- 
ings due to the relatively unfavorable 
prices received last year. 
a 
STEWING AND BOILING BEEF. 


More of the cheaper beef cuts would 
be used, it is quite generally agreed, if 
more housewives knew how to cook 
them to bring out their flavor. Any 
information along this line the retailer 
can pass on to his customers helps the 
cause of greater meat consumption. 

The cuts of meats that are suitable 
for boiling and stewing are those that 
have coarse fibers. These should be 
cooked slowly. Beef for boiling should 
be prepared by pouring hot water over 
it in the kettle and the meat boiled for 
a few minutes. The fire should then 
be turned down and the cooking fin- 
ished at a moderate heat. 


The chuck, the naval end of the plate 
and the flank are excellent cuts for 
boiling. When both the broth and the 
meat is wanted the meat should be 
stewed. This operation is started with 
cold water, and the temperature is 
gradually raised to about 180 degs. at 
which heat the cooking is completed. 

The cooking vessel should be kept 
covered and more water added as 
needed. Meat cooked in this way will 
be juicy and tender. 








Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 102nd 8t. 








A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 
a» 


NEW YORK CITY 
Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd 8t. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


Bronx Branch: 
739 Brook Ave. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


A successful ladies’ night was held 
by the Brooklyn Branch on Thursday 
evening of last week. This took the 
form of a bunco party and many beau- 
tiful prizes were awarded. Among 
these were a baby grand piano and a 
roadster, which however were the 
“booby” prizes. Joseph Lehner was 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
arrangements and much of the success 
of the affair was due to his hard work. 
Mrs. Frank P. Burck, official hostess 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, was in charge 
of the bunco game. Refreshments were 
served at the conclusion of the games 
and President A. Hehn made a short 
address. In addition to the members 
and their wives the guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Whistler, the latter’s 
brother and wife, of Niagara Falls, 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr., president of 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, state president David 
Van Gelder, past president Joseph 
Rossman of the South Brooklyn Branch 
and Mrs. Joseph Rossman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chris Roesel and Mr. and Mrs. Gus 
Fernquist of Jamaica. 


Probably one of the most successful 
social events held by the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary was the bunco party on Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week at the Hotel 
McAlpin. There were a number of 
members present as well as guests. 
Fifteen games of bunco were enjoyed 
and prizes were awarded to Mrs. A. 
Werner, jr., Mrs. Franklin Stover, Mrs. 
B. Nathanson and Mrs. Chris Roesel. 
Much credit for the success is due to 
the hostesses, Mrs. F. P. Burck and 
Mrs. George Anselm. A _ short busi- 
ness meeting followed for the report of 
the theatre committee. It was decided 
to hold this party on November 18th 
in the evening, the play being “Up 
Pops the Devil.” A candidate was pro- 
posed for membership. 


Another one of those home parties 
where everybody knows everybody— 
just a family gathering—was_ the 
Ladies’ night of the Bronx Branch on 
last Sunday. Music was furnished by 
the well known Arthur Hirsch band 
and included jazz as well as old time 
melodies. Refreshments were served 
and a supper of cold cuts at 10:30 
p. m. Business manager Fred Hirsch 
was toastmaster and _ introduced 
the following speakers—Mrs. 
Werner, jr., president of the Ladies 
Auxiliary, Mrs. Chas. Hembdt, Frank 
P. Burck of Brooklyn, Charles Hembdt, 
president of Washington Heights 
Branch and Miss M. B. Phillips. In 
addition to the members and their 
wives, the visitors included Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank P. Burck, President Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Mrs. A. Werner, jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. Hembdt and Mr. and A. Di 
Matteo, Washington Heights, and the 
Esposito family. 


, 


Herbert Hertzog has sold his busi- 
ness at 491 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, 
to Thomas McDonough, to take effect 
November 1. Mr. McDonough is a 
brother to Tony McDonough, who has 
been in the retail meat business on 
Court Street for a number of years. 
The store at 491 Myrtle Avenue has 


been in the family of Mr. Hertzog’s 
uncle for 46 years. 


The business office of the Bronx 
Branch, 465 East 157th Street, New 
York, will be open. until 10:00 p.m. on 
Thanksgiving eve. A novel plan has 
been devised by which the members hav- 
ing more turkeys than they need will 
phone business manager Fred Hirsch 
and those requiring more will do like- 
wise, when an exchange will be made 
at cost. 


Edwin W. Williams, secretary of the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, Inc., has just returned 
to New York City after having spent 
considerable time at Albany, where he 
organized a new branch. The next city 
in which a new branch is to be estab- 
lished is Kingston. These activities 
are expected to commence the first of 
November. 


Effective Nov. 1, the Food Distribu- 
tors Cooperative, Inc., will be located at 
its new and larger headquarters at 59 
Pearl st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Frank Whistler, the daughter 
of the late mayor of Niagara and a 
pioneer in the retail meat business, 
with her husband, were guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Lehner last week. 

> 
TURKEY WEIGHTS. 


The larger the turkey the smaller the 
loss when killed and plucked for market, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture observes. Gobblers averaging 
13.6 lbs. lost about 10 per cent, those 
averaging 17.7 lbs. lost 9.9 per cent, 
those averaging 20.99 Ibs. lost 8.8 per 
cent, and those averaging 28.9 lbs. lost 
7.5 per cent. Turkey hens averaging 
7.6 lbs. before killing lost 10.8 per cent, 
those averaging 9.6 lbs. lost 9.8 per 
cent, those averaging 12 lbs. lost 8.2 
per cent, and those averaging 15.4 lbs. 
lost 7 per cent. 

~ Ye 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
or ended Oct. 25, 1930, were as fol- 
Ows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 25. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,526 2,216 2,402 
Cows, carcasses ....... 44 710 867 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 352 473 388 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,282 1,590 1,562 
Lambs, careasses ..... 14,550 15,268 12,256 
Mutton. ecareasses ..... 717 1,158 1,097 
Pork, lbs. ............422,523 407,871 550,735 
Local slaughters: 

REED n.0c0nscycsescess 1,964 1,652 1,599 
SD. ccnhbaa seen es ees 2,108 2.236 1,738 
Rr 16,889 16,709 19,520 
SHEEP 2... cccccccecsvces 7,834 8,722 5,826 

a 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Oct. 25, 
1930, with comparisons, were as fol- 
lows: 
Week Cor. 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,333 ' 

Cows, carcasses ....... 1,621 1,593 1,538 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 23 43 20 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,739 1,302 1,097 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 23,041 19,337 18,672 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 613 1,190 2.615 
Pork, Te. 2.0 cccccoces 609,177 375,413 389,177 


November 1, 1930. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Chicago visitors to the New York 
plant of Wilson & Co. during the past 
week included Carl Fowler, general 
branch house manager, and ; 
DuPlan, head cattle buyer. 

Charles Eikel, branch house superin- 
tendent’s department, and G. R. Mawer, 
canned foods department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, spent several days 
during the past week at the plant of 
the New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Company. Mr. Eikel also visited at the 
Jersey City plant of Armour and Com- 
pany. 


J. P. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, Colo., 
spent several days in New York and 
vicinity during the past week. 


F. G. Duffield, vice-president, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., and 
A. D. Loffler, sr., vice-president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., Washington, D. C., arrived 
in New York last Wednesday to attend 
the board of directors’ meeting of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended October 25, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 2 lbs.; Man- 


hattan, 1,454 lbs.; Bronx, 2 lbs. Total, 
1,458 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 11 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 225 lbs.; Bronx, 3 _ lbs. 


Total, 239 lbs. Poultry and Game.— 
Manhattan, 450 lbs. 


— Ye 
VISKING CASING ACTIVITIES. 


The Visking Corporation, having dis- 
continued their Eastern agency, will 
now contact the trade directly through 
their own representatives from the 
main office in Chicago. 

Frank T. Boyd, formerly general 
manager of the New Zanesville Pro- 
vision Co., Zanesville, Ohio, is now con- 
nected with the Visking Corporation. 
He will renew acquaintances with many 
of his old friends in the New York City 
area, where he will be located. 

Many packers and sausagemakers 
will no doubt be glad to learn that Ed. 
Sotek, who for many years was in 
charge of Wilson & Company’s dry 
sausage department, and more recently 
connected with Cudahy Brothers Com- 
pany, will represent the Visking Cor- 
poration in New York state and Con- 
necticut. 

~— -e- 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Oct. 25, 1930, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 25. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses... 8,265 965414 7,746 
Cows, carcasses... 910 679 922 
Bulls, carcasses... 170 171 165 
Veals, carcasses. . 9,988 11,137 10,365 
Lambs, carcasses. 31,4380 27,782 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,700 2,219 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 185,406 323,476 594,6 
Pork cuts, Ibs....1,909,235 2,051,889 1,8 
Tocal slaughters: 
COREE cccccccsers 10,299 7.666 
GIVER occcccscons 18,829 12,096 
PPT Eee 54,775 51,407 
BGG ccccccvccss. GOED 5,403 
the 


Watch the “Wanted” pages. 
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November 1, 1930. 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 
So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 29, 1930. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
ruled steady to strong for the week, 
while grass steers were weak to 25c 
lower; she stock, 25@50c lower; veal- 
ers, $1.00 lower. Fed steers and year- 
lings sold at $9.50@12.00 largely, with 
choice long yearlings at $13.00, a new 
high here since late in April. Best 
grassers cleared at $8.75, with bulk to 
killers at $5.00@8.25, while most grass 
cows sold at $4.00@6.00; best, $6.50@ 
6.75; most heifers, $4.75@7.25; best, 
$7.75@8.00. Low cutters and cutters 
bulked at $2.75@3.75; bulls, $4.00@ 
5.00. Good and choice vealers recently 
sold at $9.50@11.50. 

HOGS—In general the hog market 
was about steady, bulk lights and 
butchers cashing at $8.85@9.00; most 
light lights, $8.75; packing sows, $7.50 
@8.25. Pigs sold mostly at $8.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled 25@50c 
lower, others strong to 25c higher, ewes 
steady. Most of the ewe and wether 
lambs sold at $7.50; a few, $7.60@ 
7.75; common grades, $5.50@5.75; most 
fat ewes, $2.50@3.00. 


fe 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 30, 1930. 

CATTLE—The fat cattle market has 
been very uneven. Short supplies forced 
moderate price gains early, but a lower 
beef trade and increased marketings of 
fed steers provided an excess of beef 
tonnage later. This caused a severe 
downward reaction. Early gains were 
quickly erased, and a net decline of 25 
@50c was reflected in late sales of 
steers and butcher cattle. Bulls and 
heavy calves held about steady; vealers, 
$1.50 lower. Choice yearlings brought 
$12.60 Tuesday; some 1,200-lb. steers, 
$12.40; strictly choice 1,400 pounders, 
$11.65. This latter price, however, was 
before the market started downhill. 
From mid-week, anything weighty ex- 
perienced difficulty finding bids. Bulk 
of weighty fed steers brought $9.75@ 
10.75 for the week; common and medium 
straight grassers, $5.60@7.25; wintered 
and warmed-up kinds, $8.00@9.50; top 
vealers late, $10.00. 

HOGS — The hog market was un- 
settled, but with the general trend 
downward, late week prices measuring 
25@40c under a week earlier on butch- 
ers and nearly steady on sows. Gen- 
eral quality shows improvement, as in- 
dicated by the heaviest average weight 
since early September. Top today was 
$9.05; bulk all weights 160 to 300 lbs., 
$8.75@9.00; sows, $7.50@8.50. 

SHEEP — Excessive supplies and a 
Sagging dressed lamb trade combined 
to depress fat lamb values in a generally 
backward market. Choice 90-lb. Idaho 
lambs brought $7.75 today; bulk range 
offerings, $7.50@7.75; natives, $7.50 
down; bulk, $7.00@7.25; best fat ewes, 
$3.00@3.50. 


a rd 
SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK. 
(Continued from page 43.) 
weak to 50c lower, with $11.00 the prac- 


tical top. Bulls indicated little change, 
ao, medium kinds bulked at $4.50@ 
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HOGS — Hog trade was quite un- 
settled, the top reaching $9.40 early, 
but finally dipping to $8.90 as supplies 
increased and demand weakened. Com- 
pared with a week ago: Butchers and 
sows mostly 25c lower. The late bulk 
of good to choice 180- to 300-lb. butch- 
ers sold at $8.65@8.90; weights from 
150 to 180 lbs., $8.25@8.65; medium 
and light packing sows, $7.90@8.35; 
weighty kinds, around $7.65. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs continued last 
week’s decline to reach a fairly steady 
level at $7.50 to packers, 50c below a 
week earlier. The bulk sold for $7.00 
@7.50, with an extreme $7.85 shipper 
top. Fat ewes strengthened to reach 
$3.25, with bulk at $2.50@3.25. 


——4e——— 
DINE PACKER SALES CHIEF. 
A farewell dinner to Fred. L. 


Meagher, who recently resigned the 
management of Armour and Company’s 
North Delaware avenue branch, Phila- 
delphia, was recently given in that city 
by 1386 of Meagher’s friends, fellow- 
employees and customers. It was an 
enthusiastic testimonial to the man who 
is said to have made for his house the 
largest sales showing of any branch in 
the country. 

The committee on arrangements in- 
cluded Benjamin W. Salus, of A. Salus 
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& Son; W. C. Ford, Philadelphia man- 
ager tor the E. Kahn’s Sons Co.; 
Charles Regan, who is associated with 
Frank Lavin; and David Radensky, of 
Pincus & Batt, Inc. The toastmaster 
was Joseph W. Salus, who paid a tribute 
to the sterling qualities of Mr. Meagher, 
going into details of how he arbitrated 
troubles between his customers, and 
how his counsel was always sought by 
employees and friends. Mr. Saius at 
the close of his remarks presented him 
with a bag of gold as a reminder of the 
friendship of those gathered. 

Mr. Meagher was born in Ligonier, 
Ind. At the age of 14 he become an 
employee of T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Starting as an 
office boy he rose to the position of 
branch manager. Later he became con- 
nected with Schmauss & Co., Rockford, 
lll., where he built and operated their 
packing house. From Schmauss he 
went with Morris & Co. at Danville, 
lIll., and in 1903 was transferred to 
Philadelphia as branch manager at 8 
N. Delaware ave. 

In 1906 he resigned and went into 
business under the name of the Phila- 
delphia Beef Co. at 44 N. Delaware 
ave. In 1908 he sold out to Armour and 
Company, one of the conditions being 
that he remain as branch manager. He 
did so until October 11, 1930, when he 
retired. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Oct. 30, 1930: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEDRS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
ME didadaketak us voc ckaedeusben te SII: | | keccavacss ck 2 ere 
SEY Ga Ged cwauna hea san euaeensioneede RS ae SOE. oan vesiane 
Dt \Atecs neh Weeeds sued abasn60aen'e SE” Wwnccanaday!) ieee etee dinar. Sods mene 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
GED cecedensccsececccvccccesececes SEE Ssesvasccas 17.50@19.50 19.50@20.50 
(CRATES: BOT EER as Se pe 15.00@17.50 iehipeeeae 15.00@17.50 16.00@19.00 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
PED. o esccccdveceebccedesereaceasins 16.00@18.00 16.50@17.50 16.50@18.00 19.00@20.00 
GOOG nccccccvccecccccccccccveseeceees 15.00@16.50 15.00@16.50 15.00@17.00 16.00@19.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
SEL Sb caccnudesncedsecvacsacecees 11.50@15.00 12.50@15.00 11.00@15.00 11.00@15.00 
SUE. i06 6.0606060600 000600006066 10.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 9.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 
COWS: 
DER erect err creer rye 11.00@12.00 10.50@11.50 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
PEEL cocccoccecccccscvcsseseccesons 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.50 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
I pecndt cede aca saahes6 ace ens ann 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
EAL (2): 
ESE ere eee OREN vt 17.00@19.00 19.00@ 21.00 30,00GSOO cn cvacusce. 
ERR EERE ROTTS IT TR LO NS a 15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 15.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
EN reg eS ee 13.00@15.50 13.00@17.00 11.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
REED, oc ccenewebeesss cevesoctenace’s 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 
CALF (2) (3): , 

I ct ge ps UL” Eeerreerre ee ye OY eee ree 
11.00@13.00 14,00@16.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
10.00@11.00 12.00@14.00 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 

9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 





16.00@18.00 


15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 


‘25 15.00@17.00 — 14.00@16.00 —-15.00@17.00 — 16.00@17.00 

. 13.00@15.00 — 12.00@14.00 —13.00@15.00 —-14.00@16.00 

11.00@13.00 — 10.00@12.00 —-11.00@13.00 sw... aa eee 

Sn ce Re 16.00@18.00  15.00@17.00  16.00@18.00 —17.00@18.00 

Se FS aaa UR ROOD Ok A Rh 15.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 —-15.00@17.00 —_16.00@17.00 

MI ee eee es ae 13.00@15.00 — 12.00@14.00 —13.00@15.00 —-14.00@16.00 
“IRL SEES Stal ao PO Sige 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 —_-11.00@13.00 


GEE Sede eces cucccnctocescedndccess 15.00@16.00 











138.00@15.00 14,00@16.00 15,00@16.00 


12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
7.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 
6.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
4.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.50 8.00@ 9.00 
By PO Qhvescccvcccesecctdavaceces 19.00@ 21.00 21.00@23.00 20.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 23.00 
19.00@21.00 21.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 22.00 20.00@ 23.00 
e ‘ 18.00@ 21.00 21.00@23.00 19.00@ 22.00 19.00@21.00 
16-22 lbs. a 17.00@18.00 19.50@21.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 
SHOULDERS, 
8-12 lbs. av ROGOEGD > seus er ids 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
PICNICS: : 
PDMS ac adas Ae de sieadbssS edocs, . dexaeeevan PATRI oe keiwaen% 14.00@15.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
GB IDB. BV ccccccccccccccccccccvccces TT RIRGO  .  skeiievces 20.00@ 23.00 18.00@20.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
Pe TD: co odcccsccccvecdacsscucaes REMETIGD! . “atagedaete.) ctaeaemeeaue, 20) 6 peace 
TRIMMINGS: 
MEE Golden cnc dulebencsddccccvccscwe SEE Seaacesca’ >:  ddcemeeener. | Ceeasaneees 
TBR ccccccccccccccccccs Wepre rece yO | Se rene 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on”’ 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 
Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-210 lbs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy . 
Choice, native light .. 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 1 

Native choice yearlings, 200@600 lbs. . 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


hinds and ribs... .22 
hinds and ribs....23 
hinds and ribs....20 


6@8 lbs. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime veal 
Good to choice veal. 


Med. to common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


RD oi. . é ls ce whabssauekowend 25 
Lambs, good 23 
Sheep, good 

Sheep, medium 


@27 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, em, 10@12 Ibs. = 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen. 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. av 

Shoulders, Western, — 

Butts, boneless, West 

Butts, regular, Wostern, 

Hams, Western, fresh, yy a a 2 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 1 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, “6@8 ibs 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% 

Spareribs, fresh 


174@18% 
30 


3 


@24 
@21 
@19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 26c a pound 
tongu 40c a pound 


70c a pound 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

sony. 12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
2.10 ; 

1.85 

1.75 

1.50 


Prime No. 1 veals. 
Prime No. 2 veals. 16 
Buttermilk No. 1...14 
Buttermilk No. 2...12 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 33 @ 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 30% @32 
Creamery, lower grades..............++ 29% @30 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


MBeteR, GOMOM 2... cccccccvcccccccccccces 35 
Extra, firsts, doz J 
‘irsts 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express......25 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express....18 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to ben tele to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...24 @26 
Western, 48 to 54 lb. to dozen, lb...21 @2: 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...19 @21 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...18 @20 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...17 @18 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...27 @28 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, is. @24 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs .to dozen, lb... 


Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @19 


Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 1 @21 


juabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 30 @4 


Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 
Broilers, under 14 Ibs 2 @33 
Bouts, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to ~ 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb @2 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib eo 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib @21 

Turkeys, frozen—prime to fancy: 
Young toms @44 
Young hens @38 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
October 23, 0: 

Sept. 17 18 20 21 23 
Chic: — Gabe . 38 38% ¢ 39 37% 
Me i 40 40 40 40 
Ae ...40 40 40 40 
Phila. ...41 41 41 41 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
35% 36 36% 36% 36 36 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


Wk. to Prev. 
Oct. 23. week. 
26,775 17,776 
.Y¥... 46,592 43,174 
Boston.. 9,041 10,466 
Phila.... 12,514 8,131 


Last -—Since Jan. 1.— 
year. 1930. 
28,366 2,675,711 2,778,075 
46 = 3,049,131 3, 099, 498 
910,082 1,035, 675 
915,344 976,646 


Total 94,922 79,547 100,665 7,550,268 7,889,804 


Cold storage movements (Ibs.): 


Chicago. 
N. Y 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
24,586,432 
18,447,851 
9,375,230 
5,662,223 


58,071,736 


In Out 
Oct. 23. Oct. 2 
. 62,289 
86,704 
23,999 
600 


On hand 
Oct. 24. 
27,846,032 
11,726,028 
8,707,005 
3,061,895 


51,340,960 


Chicago 

New eyork. 
Boston .... 
Phila. 63,102 


Total ...173,592 762,059 


November 1, 1930 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports. .$ 
a sulphate, double bags, 
r 100 lb. f.a.s. New York 
Bivod, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried » 11% mnie, 10% 
BR OL f.0.b. fish factory.... 
Fish guano, a 13@ 14% 
nia, 10% P. 
Fish —., aciduiated, 6% eee 
3% P. f.o.b. fish factory. . 
Soda Nitrate “4 bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. 
Te 4 <a”? _ 


10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10 ammo..... 3. Oa 10¢ 


@34.00 


@ 160 
@ 3.25 


- -4.00 & 10¢ 
ammo-_ 


-3.50 & 50c 
@ 2.% 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, c.i. 

Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.if 

Acid phosphate, bulk, 
more, per ton, 16% 


Potash. 


@23.00 
@28.00 


Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% wunground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
pr 100 pieces .. 


Black or striped hoofs, per to 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs 
100 = 


Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
| Collectors and Renderers of 


oon BAT ol 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
OMice: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


we to in skins of 
aaa — furnished. 


and Wareheuse 

407 East 3ist St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 6113-0114 


“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 

















